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Arresting  developments 


A study  finds  that  ofOcers  seeking  overtime  will  patrol  in  a way  that  provides 
them  with  plenty  of  arrests. 


Identity  theft 
grows  as 
police  issue 

Most  people,  when  their  identity  is 
stolen,  think  credit  reporting  bureau 
first  and  law  enforcement  second,  if  at 
all.  But  that  might  change  with  an 
increase  m the  number  of  states  that 
make  filing  a police  report  the  first  step 
in  a process  aimed  at  helping  victims 
reclaim  their  identides. 

A report  released  last  year  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  found  that 
27.3  million  Americans  have  had  their 
identities  stolen  in  the  past  five  years, 
including  9.9  million  in  2004  alone  The 
cost  in  2004  to  consumers  was  $5 
billion. 

In  response  to  the  growing  problem. 
Congress  passed  the  Fair  and  Accurate 
Credit  Transacdon  Act,  or  FACTA,  in 
2003,  which  enodes  victims  to  one  &ee 
copy  a year  of  their  credit  report  and 
sets  up  a two-uered  fraud  alert  system, 
among  other  provisions.  Vicdras  who 
report  a theft  to  credit  repordog 
agencies  have  a &aud  alert  placed  in 
their  file  for  up  to  90  days.  Those  who 
get  a police  report  can  extend  that  alert 
for  up  to  seven  years. 

The  hitch  has  been  getting  police 
departments  to  take  idendty  theft 
reports,  says  at  least  one  expert. 

“Law  enforcement  is,  in  general, 
uninformed  about  FACTA,”  said  Judith 
Collins,  an  expert  on  idendty  theft  and  a 
professor  at  Michigan  State  Univewity 
in  Lansing.  “This  is  unfortunate  because 
police  officers  cannot  therefore  Inform 
victims  of  their  nghts.” 

Police  ate  firequendy  called  upon  to 
Continued  on  Page  15 


Administrative 
headaches,  personal 
concerns  drive 
arrest  decisions 

By  Jennifer  Nislow 

Faced  with  a booking  process  that  can 
take  a daunting  lOVj  hours  — the  most  time- 
consuming  in  the  nadon  — New  York  City 
pohee  officers  often  decide  whether  or  not 
to  make  an  arrest  on  the  basis  of  personal 
concerns  that  lay  outside  the  purview  of  law 
enforcement,  such  as  family  commitments, 
second  jobs  or  overtime  pay.  according  to 
research  conducted  by  a former  member  of 
the  force. 

In  the  study  “What  Works  for  Me?  Arrest 
Decisions  as  Adapave  Behavior,”  Edith  Linn 
posited  that  NYPD  officers  engage  in  a 
vanety  of  strategies  for  controlling  the 
number  of  arrests  they  make.  Those  who 
need  to  leave  at  the  end  of  their  tout,  for 
example,  patrol  in  a way  as  to  ensure  that  any 
arrests  they  do  make  will  be  elective. 
Conversely,  those  who  seek  overtime  will 
patrol  in  a manner  dial  piovides  them  wilh 
plenty  of  arrests. 

Linn  retired  as  a beutenant  from  the 
NYPD's  Queens  Court  Section  and  is  now 
an  assistant  professor  of  criminal  )usQce  at 
Kean  University  in  New  Jersey.  The  research 
formed  the  basis  of  her  dissertadon  for  a 
Ph.D  that  was  conferred  last  year  by  the  City 
Universitj'  of  New  York  and  John  Jay 
College  of  Cnmmal  Justice. 

Linn’s  conclusions  arc  based  on  responses 
from  504  patrol  officers  to  an  anonymous 
survey  aimed  at  examining  vanables  such  as 
overtime  need,  post-work  commitments, 


anopathy  toward  arrest  processing,  tacucs  to 
control- arrest-making  and  efforts  by 
management  to  control  such  behavior. 

A.Tiong  the  key  reasons  cited  for  avoiding 
arrests  is  the  extraordinary  length  of  time  it 
takes  in  New  York  City  to  process  them 
when  compared  to  other  jurisdictions.  Linn’s 
research  revealed  that  N\TD  officers  spend 
by  far  the  longest  amount  of  time  between 
making  an  arrest  and  signing  off  on  the 
complaint  of  any  department  in  a large  US. 
cit>-. 

Of  the  130  departments  m emes  with 
populations  over  100,000  that  responded  to 
Linn’s  query  about  their  arrest  times,  the 
tj-pical  arrest-processing  time  ranged  from 
30  minutes  to  5 hours,  uiih  an  average  of 


1.74  hours. 

‘We’tc  way  off  the  grid,”  said  Ijnn. 
’There  may  be  departments  that  come 
close. . .but  it’s  clear  chat  arrests  can  be  done 
in  an  hour  and  a half  with  the  cop  going 
back  out  on  patrol.” 

A Los  Angeles  police  spokesperson,  said 
Linn,  wrote  that  it  was  “unrealistic”  for  the 
department  to  compile  statistics  on  process- 
ing time  since  its  regional  |ail  facilities 
accommodate  other  law  enforcement 
agencies,  often  creating  a longer  wait. 

A chief  tulpnt  m New  York  City’s  case  is 
the  department’s  OnLmc  Booking  System 
(OLBS),  a "system  so  absurdly  idiosyncratic 
that  only  very  regular  users  can  use  it,”  lann 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Moving  targets: 


LA  cops  get  new  rules 


A new  policy  adopted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Pobce  Commission  last  month 
places  the  onus  upon  officers  to  )usufy  their 
actions  when  they  shoot  at  a moving  vehicle. 

Under  the  new  rules,  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  five-member  commission, 
shooting  at  a moving  car  is  now  prohibited 
rather  than  just  discouraged,  as  the  old  pobey 
stated.  TTie  commission  also  ughtened  the 
rules  governing  when  an  officer  may  shoot 
from  a moving  vehicle. 

Officers  will  no  longer  consider  a vehicle 
to  be  a deadly  weapon.  In  order  to  justify  a 
shooting,  pobce  will  have  to  show  that  a 
threat  existed  aside  from  the  car,  such  as  an 
armed  dnver  or  p'assengcr  Deadly  force  may 
be  used,  however,  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
move  out  of  the  path  of  the  vehicle  and  the 
car  is  endangenng  the  officer  or  others 
Thar  caveat,  inserted  at  the  1 1th  hour  by 
Commissioner  .\lan  Skobin,  ended  a 
disagreement  between  the  commissioners 
and  the  cit)'*s  pobce  union  that  had  delayed  a 
vote  on  the  new  pobey 


“The  position  of  the  [Los  .Angeles  Pobce 
ProtccDvc)  League  remains  that  the  existing 
pobey  had  been  adequate  by  stating  that 
“Firing  at  or  from  moving  vehicles  is 
generally  prohibited,”  read  a statement  from 
the  uruon,  which  went  on  to  express 
gratitude  that  the  commission  amended  a 
blanket  prohibition  against  shooung  at 
moving  vehicles. 

"Obviously,  we’ll  never  adopt  a pobey 
that  would  take  away  the  officer’s  own  right 
of  self-defense."  said  Mayor  James  K Hahn 
“But  this  pobey  we  think  will  give  cleat 
guidance  that  there’s  too  many  problems 
shooting  at  moving  vehicles,  and  it  ought  to 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  ” 

Los  .\ngcles  officers  have  killed  25  people 
and  injured  at  least  30  since  1985  by  finng 
on  moving  vehicles,  according  to  a review  by 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  noted  that  90 
percent  of  the  incidents  resulted  m a 
repnmand  or  retraining 

A new  pobey  was  iasr-cracked  in  the  wake 
of  the  fatal  shooting  of  13-year-old  Devin 


on  shooting  at  cars 


Brown,  who  led  pobce  on  a chase  in  a stolen 
cat  during  the  early  morning  hours  of  Feb. 

6.  When  he  backed  the  vehicle  into  a 
cruiser,  pobce  fired  on  him  10  times 

Federal  agents,  the  distnct  attorney’s 
office  and  the  lAPD  ate  investigating  the 
incident. 

Since  becoming  pobce  chief  in  2002, 
Wilbam  Bratton  has  put  restncaons  on 
when  officers  could  engage  in  a pursuit  and 
pubbely  urged  television  ncu’s  duectors  to 
lay  off  on  a chcnshcd  Los  Angeles  tradition- 
the  televised  cat  chase.  A new  pobey  on 
moving  vehicles  was  proposed  by  Bratton  m 
2004  after  the  shooung  of  a dnver  who  led 
pobce  on  a 90-mmutc  chase. 

In  the  future,  officers  who  shoot  at 
moving  cars  “violate  department  pobo'” 
and  would  have  to  “provide  a phenomenal 
rationale,’’  he  noted. 

’There  arc  no  clear  excepuons  to  this 
pobey,”  Bratton  said  at  a news  conference 
“The  new  pobey  reflects  the  best  practices 
in  the  UfUted  States,  and  in  some  cases 


exceeds  best  practices.” 

Geoffrey  Alpert,  a criminal  justice 
professor  at  the  Uruvcrsiry  of  South 
Carobna  and  an  expert  on  deadly  force  and 
pursuit  dnving,  said  there  are  situauons 
where  shooting  at  a vehicle  would  be 
necessary,  but  they  are  rare 

When  pobce  shoot  at  a vehicle  and  hit  the 
dnver.  the  car  is  turned  into  an  unguidcd 
missile  that  is  |ust  as  bkcly  to  accelerate  as  to 
brake,  he  told  l^w  Enforcement  News. 

"No  one  has  control  over  it  at  that 
point,”  said  .Mpert.  “Your  best  effort  should 
be  to  retreat  The  whole  point  of  officer 
safety  fis]  to  get  out  of  the  Nvay  of  an 
oncoming  vehicle.” 

Some  situations  are  extreme.  In  one 
incident.  Aipert  noted,  an  officer  sbpped  on 
wet  ground  and  was  fortunate  that  after 
shooting  at  the  dnver,  the  car  slowed  doNvn 
In  another  case,  the  officer  v^as  trapped  on  a 
fence  as  the  car  vs'as  coming  at  him 

”^ou  don't  want  to  totally  say.  \ou  can’t 
shoot  at  a vehicle.”  he  said. 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  — Relatives  of  Jessica 
Watson,  22,  and  Matthew  Macetato.  18,  who 
were  found  shot  to  death  Dec.  26  in  the 
men's  clothing  store  where  they  worked  in 
Stanton,  have  contacted  a psychic  to  assist 
police  in  the  case.  A pobcc  spokesman 
stressed  that  it  was  the  families  and  not  the 
police  that  contacted  the  psychic. 

MARYTAND  — Police  in  Howard  County 
will  start  charging  homeowners  for  false 
alarms.  Two  £abc  alarms  in  a 12-month 
penod  will  result  in  a $50  fine,  with  fines 
increasing  for  every  incident  after  that, 
reaching  $1 ,000  after  1 S incidents.  A police 
spokesman  said  that  currently  99  percent  of 
alarms  arc  ^Isc. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — State  Public  Safety 
Secretary  Edward  A.  Flynn  has  told  officials 
with  the  state's  five  Homeland  Security 
Regional  Planning  Councils  that  they  may  no 
longer  use  federal  homeland  security  funds 
to  treat  themselves  to  lunch  and  refresh- 
ments. Flynn’s  office  noted  that  the  food 
bills  were  growing  with  each  meeting  of 
some  of  the  planning  councils. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Thanks  to  a mainte- 
nance program  worked  out  with  the  Smith  & 
Wesson  Co.,  the  town  of  Little  Falls  will  not 
have  to  buy  new  weapons  for  poUce  officers 
this  year,  as  was  previously  expected.  So  far. 
the  police  department  has  sent  the  gun 
manufacturer  10  of  its  weapons  for  inspec- 
non  and  replacement  parts  in  exchange  for 
loaner  weapons.  The  company  will  return 
those  guns  and  have  the  department  send 
another  batch  until  all  of  the  weapons  have 
been  inspected  and,  if  necessary,  restored. 

Eight  VCaterford  Township  pobce  officers 
have  been  suspended  or  forced  out  since  a 
drug  and  sex  scandal  broke  in  October. 
AUegauons  against  the  officers  include 
having  sex  while  on  duty  and  leaking 
informauon  about  drug  investigations  The 
eight  officers  represent  onc-third  of  the 
township’s  pobcc  force 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  City  pobcc  Lt. 
Thomas  CarroU,  who  was  charged  with 
having  sex  with  his  1 6-year-old  neighbor,  was 
found  dead  in  his  home.  Pobcc  sources  say 
CarroU,  who  was  charged  with  endangering 
the  welfare  of  a child,  hung  himself 

An  18-year-old  McDonald’s  employee  in  the 
Bronx  was  arrested  on  Jan.  30  for  putting 
shards  of  gbss  in  a Big  Mac  that  was  served 
to  a pobcc  officer.  The  officer  was  rushed  to 
the  hospiul  with  cuts  in  his  mouth  and 
throat  and  a broken  tooth.  The  suspect  later 
confessed  to  planting  the  glass  because  he 
“wanted  to  hurt  someone.” 

Former  NYPD  officer  Lisa  Hazamoon 
Cahill,  one  of  the  few  Indian  officers  on  the 
force,  has  filed  a federal  employment- 
discnminaaon  lawsuit  in  which  she  claims 
that  she  was  forced  to  wash  and  iron  shirts 
for  Sgt  Salvatore  Rufolo.  Cahill  also  said  that 
Rufolo  was  abusive  to  a feUow  officer  who  is 
black,  asking  him  to  “act  bkc  a monkey  ” 
CahiU  retired  in  September  2003  due  to 
injunes  suffered  on  the  ]oS 


PENNSYLVANIA  — A new  three-year 
contract  reached  through  arbitration  rctjuires 
that  any  Swissvalc  pobce  officers  hired  suice 
the  1 998-2000  contract  wiU  have  to  bve  in 
the  borough.  The  decision  will  affect  at  least 
five  officers  who  wiU  have  to  move  to 
Swissvalc. 

A-J.  Mizzoni,  a 21-year  veteran  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Pobcc,  killed  himself 
outside  the  Ephrata  state  pobcc  barracks 
Feb.  23  after  learning  that  he  faced  charges 
connected  to  child  pornography  and 
molestation,.  The  investigation  began  after  a 
teenager  was  quesDoned  for  having  a stolen 
credit  card.  The  boy  claimed  that  Mizzoru 
had  sexually  molested  him  over  a four-year 
penod  starting  when  he  was  1 1.  A search  of 
Mizzoni’s  home  uncovered  pornographic 
photographs  and  newspaper  cbppings  about 
pedophilia. 


ARKANSAS  — Legislation  that  would  have 
aUowed  pnvate  companies  to  compete  with 
state  pobce  to  do  criminal  background 
checks  died  in  the  House  without  receiving 
one  favorable  vote.  Pobcc  officials  said  that 
the  checks  would  be  incomplete  because  the 
bill  would  allow  agenaes  that  had  to  obtain 
background  checks  to  waive  a fingcrpnnt- 
based  check.  Supporters  of  the  bill  argued 
that  under  the  current  system  it  ukes 
months  to  get  background  checks  done. 

FLORIDA  — Some  black  lawmakers  are 
calling  for  the  removal  of  state  Juvenile 
Justice  Secretary  Anthony  Schembn  for 
showing  a Chns  Rock  video  titled  “How  to 
Not  Get  Your  Ass  Kicked  by  the  Pobce,”  to 
state  NAACP  leaders.  The  4-minute  sketch 
fiom  Rock’s  former  HB( ) comedy  show 
provides  ups  for  young  blacks  on  how  to 
avoid  pobcc  beatings,  including  turning 
down  rap  music  when  you  get  pulled  over  or 
driving  with  a white  fnend. 

GEORGIA  — Henry  County  PoUce  Officer 
Charles  "Chuck”  Haist,  32,  was  responding 
to  a call  for  backup  at  the  scene  of  a 
burglary  Feb.  16  when  his  patrol  car  crashed 
into  a pickup  truck  and  rolled  over  several 
times.  He  died  on  the  way  to  the  hospital. 

LOUISIANA  — Prompted  by  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  audit  last  October  of  the 
Caddo  Parish  Commission,  the  East  Baton 
Rouge  Pansh  shenff 's  office  has  changed  its 
take-home  vehicle  pobey,  taking  away  36 
unmarked  cars  and  trucks  fiom  depuucs  and 
other  workers  who  don’t  need  them  for  24- 
hour  duty.  IRS  rcgulauons  specify  that  if  the 
vehicles  arc  also  used  for  personal  travel, 
they  should  be  classified  as  “non-cash  fringe 
benefits”  and  be  reported  as  taxable  income. 
The  shenff 's  office  has  also  stopped  buying 
new  vehicles,  and  is  reassigning  motor  pool 
cars  to  anyone  who  needs  rcplaccments. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — The  Greensboro 
and  High  Point  pobcc  departments  will 
divide  $370,000  in  Jusuce  Assistance  Grant 
money  to  purchase  Automatic  \ chicle 
Locators  that  can  track  pobcc  cars  to  within 
50  feet  of  their  posiuon  Currently,  if  an 
officer  loses  a radio  signal  or  doesn’t  have 


Lmc  to  cab  in  a location,  the  officer  cannot 
Le  lr.;ckcd.  With  ilie  new  devices,  the  officer 
just  pushes  a button  and  an  icon  of  the 
vehicle  will  flash  on  a map  viewed  by 
dispatchers  and  other  officers.  The  technol- 
ogy can  also  be  used  to  help  dispatchers  find 
the  vehicles  closest  to  the  source  of  an 
emergency  call. 

Iwo  months  after  a late-night  shooting  of  a 
13-year-old  girl,  Durham  leaders  are  consid- 
ering a curfew  for  teenagers.  Pobce  Chief 
Steven  Chalmers  urged  aty  officials  to  first 
look  at  the  experience  of  other  cides  chat 
have  used  curfews. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  —As  part  of  a 
campaign  to  ra\se  awareness  of  domestic 
violence,  the  Mount  Pleasant  Pobce 
Department’s  Family  Crisis  Unit  is  handing 
out  bumper  sdckers  that  read;  ’'Domesde 
Violence:  It’s  a Cnmc."  Pobce  cars  will  have 
bcense  plates  that  carry  the  same  message.  In 
2002,  South  Carolina  ranked  sixth  in  the 
naQcn  m the  number  of  domestic  honucides. 

A new  fingcrpiint  idenaficadun  system  at 
the  Lexington  County  Sheriff’s  Department 
will  provide  easier  access  to  fingerprints  on 
file  with  the  State  Law  Enforcement 
Division  and  the  FBI.  A state  Department 
of  Pubbe  Safety  grant  paid  for  75  percent  of 
the  ^143,000  system. 

VIRGINIA  — Richmond  Pobce  Chief 
Rodney  Monroe  said  the  department  will 
purchase  20  to  25  dirt  bikes  for  patrol 
officers  to  use  in  pursuing  suspects  in  hard- 
to-chase  places.  Monroe  also  suspended 
plans  to  spend  $135,000  on  Taser  stun  guns. 
The  chief  said  he  does  not  bebeve  the  time  is 
nght  for  the  department  to  buy  them 
without  first  conducting  a “complete  review” 
of  the  department’s  use-of-force  pobcies. 

The  Pnnee  Wilbam  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  approved  $21,715  for  a pilot 
mounted  pobce  urut  program.  Pobce  Chief 
Charbe  Deane  said  there  would  be  three 
mounted  patrols  deployed  within  six  months 
using  horses  borrowed  from  the  Manassas 
National  Battlefield  Park.  The  money  will 
pay  for  officer  training,  equipment  and 
maintenance  and  veterinary  costs. 

KiclimonJ  Pobce  Chief  Rodney  Monroe  has 
authorized  a new  dress  code  that  stresses 
comfort  and  fonctionabty  over  formabt)’ 
Instead  of  neckties  and  official  RPD  tie  bars, 
ihe  new  look  will  allow  officers  to  wear 
dickies  or  lurdenecks  under  their  long-sleeve 
uniform  shirts  and  t-shirts  under  the  short- 
sleeve  shuts.  Hats  wiU  no  be  longer  requued 
while  on  patrol.  Monroe  said  that  the  old 
dress  code  wrongly  emphasized  how  you 
bok  rather  than  “how  you  present  yourself.” 


ILLINOIS  — Rape  victims'  groups  are 
joining  state  legislators  to  demand  that  Gov. 
Rod  Blagojevich  change  the  figures  he  used 
to  announce  a dramauc  decrease  m the 
state’s  DNA  backlog.  Blagojevich  announced 
that  the  number  of  evidence  kits  fiom  rapes 
left  to  be  tested  by  state  pobce  was  158  cases, 
down  from  1,113  cases  in  January  20O4,  but 
he  failed  to  include  the  1,269  unanalyzed  kits 
sitting  in  Chicago  pobce  evidence  vaults. 


State  officials  said  that  Chicago’s  numbers 
are  not  counted  because  those  kits  go  to 
private  labs. 

Michael  Godfrey,  44,  apparendy  wanted  his 
body  to  be  found  when  he  decided  to  take 
his  bfe,  so  he  drove  to  the  Bartonville  pobce 
station  parking  lot  to  do  the  deed.  Instead,  it 
took  at  least  eight  hours  before  a dispatcher 
leaving  work  at  the  end  of  her  shift  on  Feb. 

7 noticed  him  slumped  over  in  the  car,  gun 
in  hand  and  a suicide  note  attached  to  the 
passenger  side  window.  “He  obviously 
wanted  someone  to  find  him,  and  he  was 
eventually,”  said  dispatcher  Char  Cheatham. 

INDIANA  — Hobart  pobce  reported  that 
Daniel  Wnght,  20,  died  after  being  shot  by  a 
fbend  with  a .20-gauge  shotgun.  Wright,  who 
had  wanted  to  join  the  mibtary,  donned  a 
flak  jacket  that  he  mistakenly  thought  was  a 
bulletproof  vest  and  asked  the  friend  to 
shoot  him  so  that  he  could  get  some 
“battlefield  expenence.”  Wnght’s  friends 
panicked  after  the  incident  and  concocted  a 
story  that  he  had  been  shot  outside  a Gary 
bquor  store  by  a stranger.  Three  men  face 
charges  ranging  from  reckless  homicide  to 
giving  false  information  to  the  pobce. 

OHIO  — New  Riegel  Pobce  Chief  Steve 
SwartzmiUer  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  a noise  coming  from  inside  his 
home.  He  grabbed  his  gun  to  investigate  and 
found  a man  playing  Beethoven  on  his  piano. 
Tlie  19-yeat-old  man  was  drunk  and  had 
apparently  mistaken  SwartzmiUer’s  house  for 
a fiaend’s.  The  chief  said  the  intruder  played 
perfect  Beethoven. 

Reynoldsville  Pobce  Chief  Jeanne  Miller  was 
suspended  without  pay  for  one  week  for 
leaving  her  loaded  9mm.  pistol  in  the  pubbe 
bbrary  in  her  purse.  The  penalty  was 
recommended  by  Miller  herself  and  was 
more  severe  than  what  other  officers  have 
received  for  similar  incidents.  Miller  said  that 
she  should  be  held  to  a higher  standard  for 
the  Jan.  3 incident. 

The  Kent  State  Uruversity  Pobce  Depart- 
ment rccendy  became  the  first  uruversity 
pobce  force  in  the  country  to  earn  “flagship” 
status  from  the  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion for  Law  Enforcement  Agenaes.  The 
designation  is  a recognition  of  departments 
that  consistendy  demonstrate  excellence. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — • Nitro  Pobce  Chief 
Jack  Jordan,  Capt.  William  Javins  and  Officer 
Craig  Nutter  are  suing  the  Toyobo  Co.  of 
Japan,  one  of  the  world's  biggest  suppbers 
of  body  armor  material.  The  suit  also  names 
the  store  that  sold  them  defective  body 
armor.  Toyobo  has  acknowledged  that 
Zylon,  the  material  used  in  vests,  gets  weaker 
when  exposed  to  bght,  moisture  and  heat. 

Charleston  pobce  last  month  arrested  a 
woman  for  failing  to  appear  in  court  on 
charges  stemming  from  an  accident  that 
caused  damage  to  one  of  the  pobce 
department’s  cruisers.  The  aty  is  also 
considering  a civil  suit  against  Marilyn  Fisher 
to  recover  the  money  from  damages.  Fisher 
had  struck  the  cruiser  and  sent  it  into  a 
parking  lot  where  it  struck  three  other 
vehicles  She  had  been  driving  on  a sus- 
pended bcense  and  had  no  insurance. 

WISCONSIN  — Oconomowoc  pobce  are 
fighting  a city  pobey  that  requires  them  to 
give  the  reason  why  they  are  calling  in  sick. 
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saying  that  the  policy  violates  the  pnvacy  of 
medical  records  guaranteed  under  the  federal 
Health  Insurance  Porubility  and  Account- 
ability Act  (HIP.A.\).  A lawyer  for  the 
officers’  union  said  that  any  request  for 
health  information  is  a violation  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  act  and  the 
federal  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act. 

A $10,000  reward  has  been  offered  for 
informabon  leading  to  the  conviction  of  the 
person  who  fired  at  the  home  of  a Dunn 
County  sheriff’s  deputy  m January.  Officials 
believe  the  shooting  may  have  been  linked  to 
a drug  investigation  the  deputy  was  involved 
m.  No  one  was  hurt  in  the  shooting. 


MINNESOTA  — Minneapolis  police 
officers  Hadi  Eisenbeis  and  Bill  Barra  were 
fired  Feb.  1 1 over  their  handling  of  seized 
Minnesota  Timberwolves  playoff  tickets  last 
summer.  A local  T\^  station  repotted  that 
although  one  of  the  officers  seized  tickets 
from  a scalper  at  the  Target  Center  arena, 
the  tickets  were  never  turned  mto  the  police 
property  room.  The  scalper  said  that  he  went 
into  the  game  that  mght  and  saw  people 
sitting  in  the  seats  for  the  seized  Dckets. 

MISSOURI  — Police  in  St.  Louis  County 
arrested  a 1 5-year-old  boy  Feb.  1 4 who  used 
a stolen  cell  phone  to  make  numerous  false 
911  calls  — perhaps  as  many  as  400  since 
December-  The  complaints  called  in  varied 
from  assaults  to  heart  attacks,  but  escalated 
from  a nuisance  to  a menace  when  the  caller 
phoned  in  new  emergencies  at  the  same 
address  where  officers  were  already  standing 
and  then  talked  about  killing  an  officer  he 
could  see. 

MONTANA  — In  January,  U S.  Marshal 
Dwight  MacKay  announced  the  formaaon 
of  the  Montana  Violent  Offenders  Task 
Force,  which  will  pool  resources,  informa- 
tion and  personnel  from  federal,  state  and 
local  enforcement  agencies  to  arrest  fugi- 
aves.  MacKay  estimated  that  the  participat- 
ing agencies  had  several  thousand  outstand- 
ing felony  warrants. 

NEBRASKA  — PapiUion  pobce  last  month 
unveiled  a brand  new  $3.7  million  station. 
The  22,000  square-foot  buildmg,  which  is 
neatly  10  times  the  size  of  the  department’s 
former  quarters  in  an  old  downtown  post 
office,  includes  an  automaacally  activated 
digital  video  camera  in  its  interview  room 
and  a large  community  room  that  could  host 
training  sessions  for  up  to  200  people. 

Despitc  being  denied  a preliminary  mjunc- 
non,  Omaha  police  Sgt.  Kevin  Housh  plans 
to  proceed  with  his  federal  lawsuit  claimmg 
that  his  free  speech  nghts  were  violated  in 
order  to  halt  an  investigaaon  into  comments 
he  made  about  the  police  chief  and  mayor. 

In  denying  the  injunction  to  halt  the  probe, 
Judge  Joseph  Bataillon  said  that  while  police 
did  have  First  Amendment  nghts  and  Housh 
could  express  himself  on  issues  of  public 
concern,  it  should  not  be  done  in  an 
insubordinate  manner,  as  the  police  chief 
needs  to  preserve  respect.  Housh  was  being 
investigated  for  an  article  he  wrote  in  the 
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police  union  newsletter. 

An  analysis  of9tl  data  has  found  that  in 
2004,  Omaha  police  took  an  average  of  1 1 
minutes,  28  seconds  to  respond  to  the 
average  priority  call,  the  slowest  response 
time  since  1999.  Police  Chief  Thomas 
Warren  attributed  the  nse  in  response  times 
to  a wave  of  retiremcnls  in  bte  2003,  when 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  force  reared  to  take 
advantage  of  a sweetened  pension.  Replace- 
ment officers,  however,  were  not  ready  for 
the  streets  until  May  2004,  and  could  not 
patrol  alone  until  August.  In  September,  the 
average  response  time  dropped  by  a minute. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Morton  County 
sheriff’s  deputy  Cody  Steele  is  suing  the 
county  and  Sheriff  Bob  Erhardt  to  get  his 
partner  and  family  pet  back.  Rocca,  his  K-9 
parmer,  was  taken  from  him  and  reassigned 
to  another  deputy  when  Steele  moved  to  a 
neighboring  county.  Steele  alleges  that 
Erhardt  disbanded  the  K-9  unit  because  no 
properly,  including  the  dog,  can  be  kept 
outside  of  the  county.  Steele  is  seeking 
$50,000  in  lost  wages  and  attorney's  fees  and 
to  have  his  K-9  duues  reinstated 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — A state  Senate 
committee  decided  that  gas  station  owners 
should  be  allowed  to  track  down  people  who 
dnve  off  without  paying  for  their  fuel.  A bill 
would  enable  staaon  owners  to  give  police 
the  license  plate  numbers  of  those  who  leave 
the  stations  without  paying  and  police  will 
give  them  the  alleged  thieves’  names  and 
addresses.  A similar  bill  was  vetoed  m 2002. 


ARIZONA  — The  state  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  endorsed  a bill  that  would 


make  it  a enme  for  lawfully  detained  persons 
to  refuse  to  give  their  names  — but  only 
after  they  have  been  warned  that  such  refusal 
is  illegal.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  full  Senate 

COLORADO  — Following  a three-month 
internal  affairs  invesDgaaon,  the  Colorado 
Springs  Police  Department  disclosed  in 
February  that  police  officer  Charles 
Broshous  resigned  Nov.  24  after  investiga- 
tors found  100  photos  of  barely  dressed 
men  in  his  home.  The  invcsagadon  was 
prompted  by  a complaint  from  a gay  dancer, 
who  said  that  he  was  arrested  and  forced  lo 
stnp  down  to  his  G-strmg  while  Bioshous 
photographed  him.  Broshous  pleaded  guilty 
to  official  misconduct. 

CBS  4 News  in  Denver  learned  recendy  that 
the  city’s  Come  Stoppers  Hotline  was  shut 
off  and  that  voice-mail  messages  sat, 
unheard,  in  a voice-mail  box  for  as  long  as 
four  weeks  during  a recent  wave  of  sex 
assaults.  Police  sources  said  that  police  in  the 
communicaaons  center  turned  off  the  nnger 
because  they  did  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  another  tinging  phone. 

TTie  Denver  Pobce  Protective  Assocuoon 
and  the  city's  firefighters'  union  have  agreed 
to  spbt  the  costs  of  medical  bills  for  sheriff’s 
deputy  George  Gatchis,  who  was  treated  for 
smoke  inhalaaon  after  he  ran  uito  a burning 


house  m an  unsuccessful  effort  to  save  a 
baby,  Gatcliis  had  been  told  that,  because  he 
was  off-duty  at  the  tune,  he  was  ineligible  for 
workers’  compensation. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Rio  Rancho  pobce  Sgt. 
Pete  Camacho  has  been  on  traffic  patrol  in 
an  electric  wheelchair.  The  patrol  is  part  of  a 
selective  traffic  enforcement  program  that 
the  department  developed  in  response  to 
complaints  about  drivers  speeding  through 
residential  areas  where  the  speed  is  posted  at 
25  mph.  Camacho,  disguised  as  an  elderly 
man  sportmg  a white  wig  and  thrift-store 
pinstnpe  suit,  uses  a radar  gun  and  a walkie- 
talkie.  He  has  so  fat  cited  more  than  60 
motorists  for  speeding  and  other  violaaons. 

The  Albuquerque  Pobce  Department's 
Westsidc  Area  Command  will  be  sending 
text-message  alerts  to  more  than  20  neigh- 
borhood association  presidents  to  warn  of 
suspicious  people,  acavit)’  or  vehicles  in  theu 
areas.  The  association  presidents  will  pass 
the  alerts  on  to  their  "block  captains,”  who 
will  m turn  relay  information  to  residents. 

Metropobtan  and  district  court  )udgcs  in 
BernabllO’County  have  increased  bond 
amounts  for  felony  and  misdemeanor 
domestic  violence  offenses  by  up  to  25 
percent-  Agnes  Maldonado,  executive 
director  of  the  state’s  Coabaon  Against 
Domestic  Violence,  said  the  increase  — the 
first  in  nearly  10  years  — was  in  response  to 
increased  pubbe  awareness  of  the  serious 
impact  of  domesDc  violence. 

OKLAHOMA  — Chns  Holden,  31,  one  of 
four  Norman  pobce  officers  who  were  fired 
last  fall  for  taking  bodybuilding  steroids,  said 
recendy  that  he  wanted  to  do  everything  he 
could  to  protect  himself,  especially  after 
hearing  about  a Highway  Patrol  officer  who 
was  shot  to  death  with  his  own  gun  Holden 
had  only  been  on  the  streets  for  two  weeks 
in  2003  when  PatroUnan  Nikky  Green  was 
killed,  and  he  said  he  thought  about  Green 
every  time  he  responded  to  a call. 

TEXAS  — The  City  of  Dallas  has  report- 
edly agreed  to  pay  about  $5.6  miUion  to 
settle  most  of  the  federal  lawsuits  stemming 
from  the  2001  pobce  fake-drug  scandal.  The 
settlement  will  award  16  of  the  24  plaintiffs 
who  aUeged  that  narcoacs  officers  violated 
their  civil  rights  m a senes  of  arrests  in 
which  pobce  informants  planted  fake  drugs 
on  them  Most  of  the  plainaffs  were 
Hispanic  immigrants.  Three  informants  have 
since  gone  to  jail  for  the  scheme  and  several 
former  narcoacs  officers  were  accused  of 
evndence  tampering 


ALASKA  — Under  a bill  introduced  in  the 
state  Senate,  peace  officers  could  use 
reasonable  force  to  coUect  DNA  samples 
from  certain  pnsoners  for  inclusion  in  the 
state's  DNA  registraoon  system.  Currendy,  if 
a pruoncr  refuses  a blood  sample  or  oral 
swab,  officers  have  no  recourse. 

CALIFORNIA  — Prosecutors  in  Los 


Angeles  have  said  that  they  would  not  file 
charges  against  Officer  John  Hatfield,  who 
was  seen  on  videotape  hitting  a bbek  car- 
theft  suspect  with  a flashbghl.  A deputy 
district  attorney  said  it  could  not  be  estab- 
bshed  beyond  a doubt  whether  or  not  the 
officer's  actions  were  warranted. 

The  state  Lcgislaove  Analyst’s  Office  has 
asked  the  Legisbture  to  order  the  Cabfornia 
Highway  Patrol  to  invesagate  “chief’s 
disease.”  Since  2000,  approximately  80 
percent  of  top  CHP  officials  reared  with 
medical  pensions,  compared  to  60  percent  of 
other  officers.  The  CHP  said  that  chiefs  may 
get  more  on-the-job  in)unes  because  they 
typically  serve  longer  and  retire  later,  but  one 
state  senator  suggested  that  chiefs  may 
simply  know  better  how  to  manipulate  the 
workers’  compensation  system. 

As  a result  of  a direcove  from  Gov.  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  to  run  state  agencies  bke 
businesses,  the  Cabfotma  Highway  Patrol  has 
spent  months  gathering  staasacs  on  where 
and  when  crashes  occur  and  where  calls  for 
service  are  coming  from.  A new  strategic 
plan  will  deploy  officers  based  on  the  data. 

Cabfornia  would  become  the  first  state  to 
require  scmiautomanc  pistols  to  stamp  theu 
serial  number,  make  and  model  on  every 
bullet,  under  a bill  before  the  Assembly. 
Supporters  say  the  micro-stamping  technol- 
ogy could  help  determine  which  gun  fired 
bullets  at  a crime  scene.  Cnacs  say  the  move 
would  have  no  pracacal  impact  because 
criminals  would  )ust  buy  old  guns  or  alter  the 
firing  pins. 

Federal  agents  in  February  found  a tunnel  in 
Calexico  that  may  have  been  used  to  smuggle 
drugs  or  people  from  Mexico  to  the  United 
States.  Twelve  tunnels  have  been  discovered 
along  the  border  since  Sept  1 1, 2001,  some 
of  them  only  partially  completed.  Last  year, 
the  Department  of  Homeland  Security 
began  using  technology  developed  by 
geophysicists  to  locate  suspicious  terrain 

NEVADA  — A bill  introduced  in  the 
Assembly  would  make  county  assessor 
records  of  pobce  and  other  officials  off- 
limits  to  citizens.  David  Parks,  chairman  of 
the  Assembly  Government  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, said  that  there  have  been  incidents  where 
people  looked  at  the  records  to  get  home 
addresses  and  other  personal  informaoon 
about  pobce  officers. 

OREGON  — The  state  House  has 
approved  a bill  that  would  eliminate  the  law 
barring  panhandlers  from  sobciting  for 
money  on  roads.  The  law  was  actuaUy  struck 
down  nine  years  ago  by  the  state  appeals 
court  but  many  pobce  are  under  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  the  old  law  is  soil 
vabd. 

WASHINGTON  —The  state  House  has 
passed  a bill  that  would  require  pobce  officer 
candidates  m the  state  to  undergo  psycho- 
logical and  be-dctector  tests  before  they  are 
hired  While  many  agenaes  already  require 
such  tesong  of  new  officers,  pobce  chiefs  m 
smaUer  commutuaes  say  the  requirement 
would  impose  too  great  a financial  burden 
on  them.  The  bill’s  sponsor,  Represcntaas'e 
Joyce  McDonald  of  Puyallup,  said  that  her 
concern  stems  from  a case  in  Wilkeson 
where  the  deputy  town  marshal  was  hired 
without  a psychological  test  and  v.ts  later 
convicted  of  raping  two  teenagers. 
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Calling  a Ceasefire: 


Sending  gangs  the  message:  Change,  or  else. 


A strategy  for  combating  gang  violence  in 
Rochester.  N Y,  is  much  like  basic  parenung, 
says  a pobcc  spokesman:  It  relies  on  telling 
suspected  gang  members  what  will  happen  if 
they  do  not  change  their  behavior,  and  then 
making  sure  that  it  does. 

With  a homicide  rate  that  was  the  highest 
jwr  capita  for  any  community  in  Newe  York 
state  for  seven  of  the  past  10  years,  Roches- 
ter needed  a new  plan  for  stemming  the 
violence.  In  2003,  it  began  implementing 
Operation  Ceasefire,  a program  which  — 
\nth  some  fine  rumng  at  the  local  level  — 
had  worked  well  in  Boston.  Washington, 

DC..  Nlinncapobs  and  other  junsdictions 
where  drug  trafficking  fueled  gang  watfare. 

"There  are  a lot  of  [unsdictions  that  have 
made  this  thing  work,”  said  David  Kennedy, 
who  developed  the  Ceasefire  plan  while  a 
senior  researcher  at  Har\’ard  University’s 
Kennedy  School  of  Government.  Honored 
as  a Law  Enforcement  News  Person  of  the 
Year  in  1999,  he  recently  joined  the  faculty 
of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jusuce. 

“One  of  them  is  Washington.  D.C.,  which 
is  not  a place  that  anyone  would  normally 
mcnaon  in  the  same  breath  as  Rochester. 

N Y.”  he  said  in  an  interview  with  LEN, 

“but  when  you’re  in  the  violent  neighbor- 
hoods of  D.C.,  and  in  the  violent  neighbor- 
hoods of  Rochester,  when  you  talk  with 
people  in  law  enforcement  on  both  sides, 
when  you  talk  with  people  in  the  affected 
cotnmuruQes  in  both  cities,  you  could 


transpose  them.” 

Kennedy  worked  with  John  KloBis,  a 
crimmologist  at  the  Rochester  Insotute  of 
Technology  who  has  spent  years  studying 
Rochester's  homicide  problem.  The  first 
thing  they  did  was  help  pobce  organize  a 
gang  mceung.  City  officials  told  gang 
members  that  they  had  to  show  up  for  the 
summit  at  the  aty's  Hall  of  Justice  as  a 
condioon  of  theu  probation  or  parole. 

When  the  term  “gang”  is  used,  it  conjures 
up  strong  images  of  a Chicago-  or  Los 
Angeles-ty'pc  criminal  organizaaon  that  is 
run  along  corporate  bncs  with  purpose, 
leadership  and  rules,  said  Kennedy.  Although 
that  IS  "82  percent  mythology,"  he  said,  the 
image  is  a difficult  one  to  dispel,  even  within 
law  enforcement. 

What  Rochester  has,  and  what  virtually 
every  urban  setting  and  increasingly  smaller 
murucipabdes  and  counties  ha\'e,  said 
Kennedy,  are  hyperacDve  street  groups  of 
high-rate  offenders. 

“We  basically  have  this  taxonomy  in 
criminal  justice  that  goes  Mafia  at  the  head, 
gangs  one  rung  below  that,  and  then  solo 
gun  slingers  — those  arc  our  options,"  he 
noted.  “This  is  both  the  dominant  reabty 
where  this  kind  of  violent  crime  is  con- 
cerned, and  It  doesn’t  fit  any  of  those 
categories.  So  what  people  do  m practice, 
they  look  at  this  kind  of  violence  and  they 
try  to  force  it  into  one  of  these  existing 
categoues.” 


David  Kennedy:  “We  are 
extremely  ineffective  at  both 
seeing  what*s  right  in  front  of  us, 
and  doing  something  about  it.” 

When  they  do  not  see  the  type  of  gangs 
they  expect  to  see,  said  Kennedy,  the  only 
slot  left  IS  solo  gunsbnget,  ‘Svhich  means  we 
arc  extremely  ineffective  at  both  seeing 
what’s  right  in  fiont  of  us,  and  doing 
somethmg  about  it.” 

In  Rochester,  other  branches  of  the  cit)'’s 
criminal  justice  system  pledged  their 
cooperation  in  making  Operation  Ceasefire 
work. 


Departments  are  being  hit  hard  as 
hiring  fails  to  keep  pace  with  retiring 


The  dcbcate  balance  achieved  by  having 
enough  rookies  to  replace  veterans  as  they 
retire  has  been  thrown  out  of  whack  by 
generous  compensation  packages  that  make 
leaving  the  force  more  desirable  than  ever 
for  some  officers. 

Among  the  hardest  hit  junsdicdons  is 
Houston,  where  officials  expect  to  see  740 
officers  — 1 5 percent  of  the  force  — leave 
within  the  next  two  years.  The  exodus  was 
prompted  by  a 14  percent  pay  raise  last 
April.  Many  of  those  departing  had  waited 
for  the  increase  so  that  pension  benefits 
would  be  based  on  theu  highest  pay  level. 

At  the  same  tune,  budget  cuts  will  make  it 
difficult  for  the  police  department  to  hue 
even  half  the  officers  it  will  be  losing.  WTiile 
four  academy  ebsses  are  budgeted  over  the 
next  two  fiscal  years,  they  will,  at  best,  bring 
in  only  280  new  officers. 

The  retuement  of  so  many  officers  all  at 
once  will  be  a three-fold  blow  to  the  force, 
said.  Kevin  Lawrence,  deputy  cxecubve 
duector  of  the  Texas  Municipal  Police 
Associadon. 

“The  obvious  one  is  that  you’re  losing  all 
those  years  of  experience  and  repbeing  it 
with  brand-new  rookies,”  Lawrence  told  The 
Houston  Chronicle.  "The  second  impact  is 
financial,  because  you’re  going  to  have  to  tii 
up  that  many  veteran  officers,  who  are  going 
CO  be  training  the  brand-new  rookies.  Then 
you've  also  got  the  impact  of  diminished 
services  If  you  have  fewer  patrol  cars  out  on 
patrol,  your  response  time  increases,  so  the 
level  of  service  diminishes.” 

Rendered  moot  is  a study  by  Police  Chief 
Harold  Hurtr's  staff  on  whether  the 
department's  authorized  strength  of  6^98 
officers  u sufficient  for  a aty  of  Houston’s 


size.  At  present,  only  77  percent,  or  4,921 
positions,  are  filled. 

“If  we’re  going  to  continue  community- 
oriented  policing,  and  full-service  pobcing, 
we  will  have  to  do  more  with  our  officers,” 
Hurtt  told  The  Chronicle. 

The  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Police  Department 
is  expecong  to  lose  about  40  officers  to 
retuement  this  year  It  already  is  down  by 
nine  officers  who  are  serving  in  Iraq,  and  a 
search  for  60  new  officers  is  not  going  as 
well  as  expected. 

Despite  a tight  budget,  the  city  authorized 
the  hinng  of  40  officers  in  2004.  This  year, 
more  than  J41  million  of  the  city’s  $113 
million  budget  will  be  used  for  the  depart- 
ment. 

Of  the  340  people  who  submitted 
applications  for  the  city’s  2005  Pobce 
Academy  recruit  ebss,  only  74  remained 
viable  candidates  in  January.  Another  two 
tests  were  added,  one  in  February  and  one  in 
March. 

“During  each  stage,  we  usually  experience 
deductions,  but  not  to  this  magrutude,"  City 
Manager  Bruce  Moore  told  The  Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette. 

In  Columbus.  Ohio,  $1  milbon  has  been 
earmarked  for  pobce  training  in  anucipauon 
of  a wave  of  retirements  by  those  who  arc 
ebgible  for  a big  pension  check. 

Roughly  200  officers  arc  enrolled  in  the 
state’s  Deferred  Retuement  Option  Program. 
In  return  for  working  three  to  eight  years 
past  the  date  on  which  they  are  ebgible  to 
rctuc,  pobcc  are  allowed  to  collect  both  theu 
pay  and  theu  pension. 

The  first  ones  enrolled  in  the  program 
when  It  began  in  2003  will  be  able  to  reorc 
next  year.  And  when  they  do,  money  that 


<^arn^d  5 percent  interest  during  those  three 
yeais  is  paid  out  in  a lump  sum. 

An  officer  who  enrobed  in  DROP  when 
It  started  would  be  ebgible  to  retire  next 
January  with  a payout  of  approximately 
$12,041,  according  to  The  Columbus 
Dispatch.  For  an  officer  who  stays  aU  eight 
years,  the  check  could  baboon  to  as  much  as 
$431,710. 

Sub,  It  is  not  clear  how  many  officers  wiU 
be  leaving.  It  is  usuaUy  abput  75  a year,  said 
Sgt.  Brent  Mull,  a department  spokesman. 
Officcis  do  not  have  to  teb  the  agency  when 
they  pbn  to  go. 

“Every  year  we  have  to  speculate  how 
many  pobce  . wiU  retue,”  Assistant  Safety 
Duector  Barb  Seckler  told  The  Dispatch. 
“We  may  have  an  additional  number  next 
year.  It’s  chabengmg.” 

A similar  plan  could  deplete  state 
Highway  Patrol  tanks  in  Oklahoma. 

Under  a deferred  retuement  plan 
insdtuled  in  1990,  those  who  have  served  20 
years  can  continue  workuig  and  cobecting 
theu  salary  for  an  additional  five  years.  'The 
state  willihulds  theu  benefits  and  they  are 
invested.  With  a guaranteed  7.5  percent 
compounded  interest,  the  sum  can  amount 
to  more  than  $200,000  when  ihe  employee 
actuaUy  leaves. 

Eighty-nme  of  the  120  troopers  cruoUed 
in  the  program  wUl  retue  in  2006  and  2007 

While  the  Oklahoma  State  Troopers 
Association  contends  that  the  plan  has 
pushed  average  service  from  20.5  years  to 
21.7  years,  the  Highway  Patrol  argues  that  it 
wib  create  a manpower  shortage. 

“It  is  quite  a deal,”  said  Capt.  Jerry 
Simpson,  controUer  for  the  Department  of 
Pubbe  Safety. 


‘We  took  a look  at  the  cold,  hard 
statistics,”  said  Moruoe  County  District 
Attorney  Mike  Green,  whose  office  prom- 
ised not  to  plea-bargam  cases  involving  gang 
members.  “This  is  a strain  on  resources,  but 
we  need  to  do  the  extra  work,”  he  told  The 
New  York  Times. 

City  officials  also  asked  criminal  court 
judges  not  to  grant  letuency  in  those  types  of 
cases. 

“You  can’t  get  people  to  cooperate  if 
they’re  just  going  to  face  a slap  on  the 
wrists,"  Mayor  Wilbam  A Johnson  Jr.,  told 
The  Times. 

A pobcc  department  spokesman.  Sgt. 
Carlos  Garcia,  said  that  while  Rochester  is 
stib  expenencing  a large  number  of  homi- 
cides each  year,  the  numbers  have  been 
steadily  dropping  smee  the  implementation 
of  the  Ceasefire  program  In  2003,  there 
were  57  homicides.  Last  year,  that  figiue  feU 
to  38,  During  the  first  three  months  of  2005, 
there  have  been  six  homicides. 

“Now  we’re  in  that  range  between  30  and 
40.  It’s  sab  a lot,  but  not  double  what  we 
used  to  have,”  he  told  LEN.  ’We  have  seen 
some  changes  in  terms  of  profiles  of  those 
homicides.  We  used  to  have  a lot  of  corner 
shootings. ...  We  don't  see  that.  We  are  not 
where  we  want  to  be,  but  we  are  clearly 
seeing  some  major  drastic  changes  as  a result 
of  implementing  some  of  these  strategies.” 

The  key,  said  Kennedy,  is  getting  the 
population  that  accounts  for  the  vast 
majority  of  victims  and  shooters  to  pobce 
themselves.  Rochester’s  criminal  justice 
community  has  done  this  by  reaching  out 
dircedy  to  that  group  and  warning  them  that 
the  violence  has  to  stop.  If  a murder  is 
committed,  law  enforcement  wib  pay 
attention  to  the  entire  group  And  if  it  sdb 
docs  not  stop,  then  any  ibegabty,  including 
nonpayment  of  child  support  and  outstand- 
ing warrants,  is  going  to  come  under  intense 
pobce  scrutiny. 

In  exchange,  the  city  wib  arrange  what- 
ever help  It  can  to  gang  members  to  help 
them  leave  that  bfe. 

“If  you  tabc  to  any  one  of  these  guys 
privately,  what  they  eventuaby  start  talking 
about  is  how  scared  they  arc  and  how  much 
they  hate  this,”  said  Kennedy.  ‘They  don’t 
see  a way  out,  they  can’t  imagine  that  bfe 
would  be  any  different,”  he  said.  “But  we 
read  into  the  violence  an  individual  commit- 
ment to  the  violence  and  that  reaUy  is  not  as 
true  as  we  think  it  is.” 

There  are  also  obstacles  within  law 
enforcement  to  this  type  of  approach, 
Kennedy  and  Garua  agreed. 

“We  teb  (gang  members]  what’s  going  to 
happen,  and  then  we  make  sure  that  it 
happens,”  said  Garcia.  It  was  very  difficult 
getting  sworn  personnel  to  understand  that 
the  department  was  domg  “parenting  lOl,” 
he  said. 

Investigators  often  do  not  know  that 
behind  a string  of  murders  may  be  a nvalry 
between  two  of  these  groups,  said  Kennedy. 
Even  savvy  law-enforcement  people,  he  said, 
wib  insist  that  they  do  not  have  gangs  in 
their  town,  but  “individual  gun  slingers  with 
bad  attitudes.” 

Street  officers  know,  but  they  have  no 
easy  category  to  fit  such  activity  into.  They 
have  no  language  to  explain  it,  said  Kennedy. 

“When  investigators  and  street  officers 
arc  put  in  the  same  room  together,  they  look 
at  each  other  Uke  ‘you’re  from  Mars’  bpcause 
the  fact  is,  they  reaUy  do  not  know  what’s 
happcfung  on  the  street  level,”  he  said. 
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Problems  solved? 

POST  boards  tackle  decertifying  officers  with  checkered  pasts 


If  ever  there  was  a surefire  way  to  catch  the  attention 
of  a state’s  Peace  Officers  Standards  and  Training  comnais- 
^ sion,  reporting  that  a convicted  felon  was  employed  as  a 
V part-time  officer  was  the  way  to  do  it. 

Based  on  that  information,  and  more  than  60  misde- 
meanor violations  of  POST  rules  found  by  an  agency 
invesDgator,  the  Tennessee  POST  board  has  taken  steps  to 
decertify  the  entire  police  department  of  Burns,  Term.,  a 
four  fuil-dme  and  three  part-time  member  force.  The 
department  has  30  days  to  show  why  it  should  remain  in 
place. 

The  probe  began  with  a letter  &om  City  Councilwoman 
Sandra  Sanker  to  the  commission  about  James  Carlton 
“Cheyenne”  Owens.  In  1976,  Owens  pleaded  guilty  to  one 
count  of  attempting  to  commit  a felony  after  being 
charged  with  selling  a weight-loss  drug  often  misused  as  a 
stimulant,  according  to  court  documents  cited  by  The 
Associated  Press. 

Owens  said  he  believed  the  cliarges  bad  been  expunged. 
In  his  defense,  he  stated  that  if  records  had  still  shown  the 
conviction,  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  purchase  a 
handgun. 

Before  contacting  the  board,  Sanker  took  her  concerns 
about  the  city’s  potential  liability  to  Chief  Ed  “Shot” 
Grove.  Grove  also  serves  as  mayor  of  Burns.  He  has  held 


“I  was  told  by  'Shot'  that  the  things  I had  written  to 
POST  were  not  even  POST’s  business,”  said  Sanker.  “So 
I assumed  nothing  would  come  of  it.  Apparently,  it  did.” 
Id  a report  he  wrote  for  the  POST  Commission, 
investigator  John  Welch  said  Grove  presented  “an  air  of 
total  disregard  for  POST  rules  and  the  POST  Commis- 
sion as  a whole.” 

In  Missouri,  meanwhile,  an  audit  of  a 27 -year-old  state 
licensing  system  found  it  ineffective  in  sifting  out 
problem  officers  and  hindering  efforts  to  prevent  them 
from  moving  Eeely  between  agencies. 

The  audit  by  the  office  of  State  Auditor  Ckirc 
McCaskill  was  prompted  by  a series  of  articles  by  The  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  late  2003  that  found,  among 
other  problems,  dozens  of  reserve  officers  overstepping 
their  boundaries  by  writing  traffic  tickets  and  responding 
to  emergencies.  It  also  found  that  officers  were  doing 
what  it  called  the  “muni-shufflc,”  moving  &om  depart- 
ment to  department  without  their  misconduct  being 
reported  to  state  authorities,  pee  LEN,  March  2004.] 
Among  the  problems  uncovered  by  the  recent  audit, 
neatly  one-third  of  agencies  failed  to  provide  the  state 
with  yearly  updated  lists  of  officers,  and  many  depart- 
ments did  not  consistendy  report  disciplinary  actions 
against  sworn  personnel.  In  addiaon,  the  POST  board 
did  not  adequately  comply  with  state  laws  requiring 


officers  to  continue  on-the-job  education. 

“We  learned  in  this  audit  that  our  system  is  badly 
flawed.”  McCaskill  told  The  AsscKUted  Press.  “Hopefully, 
this  audit  will  begin  to  solve  the  problem." 

Across  the  river  in  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  the  long-troubled 
pobce  force  was  under  the  gun  once  again  last  month,  as 
widespread  problems  were  found  within  the  poLce 
department’s  S8-membcr  auxiliary  force. 

Thirty  of  the  officers  were  dismissed  after  background 
checks  uncovered  misdemeanor  criminal  offenses  and 
traffic  tickets. 

Said  Acting  Chief  Marion  Hubbard:  “So  many  of  them 
had  different  types  of  convictions,  we  had  to  do  a purging 
of  the  rolls.” 

.\mong  the  unpaid,  volunteer  officers  was  George 
Tillman,  who  had  served  in  the  auxiliary  since  1989.  He 
was  fired  after  authorities  found  a 1992  charge  of  posses- 
sion of  a firearm.  ‘Tm  very  hurt  over  being  removed,"  he 
told  The  AP.  "I  did  a lot  of  services  for  this  city.” 

Officials  have  begun  conducting  background  checks  on 
the  city's  65  regular  officers  to  ensure  that  all  of  them  have 
the  necessary  high  school  diploma  or  equivalency  diploma, 
and  that  there  are  no  criminal  offenses  in  their  pasts. 

In  early  February,  Ron  Matthews  resigned  as  East  St. 
Louis’s  chief  after  being  accused  of  obstructing  an  FBI 
invesdgatioa. 


No  second  chances: 

New  discipline  code  puts  troopers  on  notice 


Under  a “one-stnke,  you’re  out”  policy 
adopted  last  month  as  part  of  sweeping 
changes  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
disciplinary  code,  troopers  who  engage  in 
sexual  misconduct,  the  use  of  illegal 
substances,  fiaud,  domestic  violence  or  other 
pracQces  deemed  senous  infracaons  by  the 
agency  will  be  dismissed. 

The  new  code  was  developed  m response 
to  a scandal  chat  broke  in  2003  when  former 
trooper  Michael  K.  Evans  was  charged  in  a 
civil  lawsuit  with  sexually  abusing  a 14-year- 
old  runaway,  a psychiatric  patient,  and  a 
domestic -assault  victim.  Records  released  in 
the  suit  found  1 18  sexual  misconduct 
complaints  filed  against  troopets  in  the 
4,500-member  agency  from  1995  to  2001 . 

The  accusations  included  troopers  fixing 
traffic  bekets  in  exchange  for  sex;  sexually 
assaulting  female  suspects;  photographing  a 
female  cadet  in  the  shower;  gang-raping 
female  arrestees;  having  sex  in  the  back  of 


A proposal  that  aims  to  boost  recruit- 
ment by  reducing  the  number  of  college 
hours  required  for  entry-level  New  Mexico 
State  Police  officers  has  met  resistance  from 
that  agenc)'  and  from  the  Department  of 
Pubbe  Safety. 

As  of  February,  the  bill  sponsored  by 
Representative  Debbie  RodcUa  (D. -San  Juan 
Pueblo)  had  cleared  the  House  and  was  on 
us  way  to  the  Senate.  It  would  cut  the  college 
requirement  from  60  hours  to  30.  Rodella 
said  her  bill  will  help  those  potenbal 
candidates  who  would  make  good  officers, 
but  are  not  academically  inclined. 

But  State  Pobce  Chief  Carlos  Maldonado 
disagrees,  saying  he  is  “adamandy  opposed” 
to  the  proposal. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  raise  the  bar 
for  law  enforcement  and,  in  particular,  the 


patrol  cars  and  at  barracks,  and  viewing 
pornography  at  work. 

Evans,  37,  is  serving  a pnson  term  of  five 
to  10  years  for  abusing  six  women  and 
teenage  girls  he  encountered  while  on  duty. 
The  state  setded  the  last  case  against  him  for 
$5  million  in  September. 

Kioll  Associates,  a nsk-assessment  firm, 
was  hired  by  Gov.  Edward  G.  Rendell  to 
monitor  the  State  Pobce’s  compbance  with  a 
report  issued  in  2003  by  state  Inspector 
General  Donald  L.  Patterson,  in  which 
Patterson  desenbed  a force  diat  unposed 
only  “minimal”  disapbne  on  troopers  when 
complaints  were  documented  at  all. 

The  report  by  KroU,  obtained  in  February 
by  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  noted  that  the 
Stale  Pobce  had  implemented  a number  of 
major  reforms  that  had  been  suggested  by 
Patterson,  One  of  these  was  the  creation  of 
a new  code  of  conduct  that  automatically 
terminates  any  trooper  found  to  have 


New  Mexico  State  Pobce,"  Maldanado  told 
Law  Enforcement  News- 

Candidates  need  no  college  credits  to 
apply  to  the  academy.  Once  they  graduate, 
they  arc  given  30  college  credits  under  an 
agreement  the  agency  has  with  vanous 
community  colleges  in  the  area.  The 
remaming  30  credits  must  be  earned  within  a 
two-year  probation  penod  after  recruits 
complete  academy  training. 

What  Rodella 's  proposal  would  do  is 
cbnunaie  the  need  to  earn  those  30  addi- 
tional credit  hours. 

Since  the  agency  recruits  candidates  that 
have  no  pnor  college  experience,  the  pool 
remains  the  same,  said  Maldonado.  There  arc 
a vanety  of  reasons  why  recruioricnt  has 
fallen  tn  law  enforcement,  and  one  of  those 
reasons  is  the  compensation  pacluge 


commuted  any  of  12  offenses,  including 
drug  use,  domestic  violence,  and  sexual 
harassment  or  misconduct. 

The  agency  will  also  no  longer  delay 
punishment  of  troopers  until  the  conclusion 
of  arbitianon  and  the  grievance  procedure. 

In  the  past,  this  cestncoon  had  led  to 
troopers  being  punished  sometimes  years 
after  the  misconduct  had  occurred. 

Now,  suspensions  without  pay  can  be 
imposed  immediately  upon  conclusion  of 
die  department’s  investigation  and  issuance 
of  a Nonce  of  Penalty- 

Other  reforms  included  barring  supervi- 
sors from  handling  discipbnary  matters 
involving  direct  subordinates;  investigating 
all  unsigned  or  anonymous  complaints 
against  troopers;  requiring  troopers  to  rcpoi  t 
in  writing  any  knowledge  they  have  of 
colleagues’  sexual  misconduct,  and  prohibit- 
ing court-appointed  arbitrators  from 
reducing  the  pcnalDes  of  troopers  who 


departments  offer  new  hires  • 

“If  they  really  want  to  increase  the  pool 
and  make  law  enforcement  attracQve." 
Maldonado  said,  “then  raise  the  entry-level 
pay.  Let's  start  there.  Let's  not  lower  the 
standards  we’re  trying  to  estabbsh  for  the 
profession" 

As  an  alternative  to  Rodella’s  proposal, 
the  stale  pobce  will  estabbsh  an  educational 
requirement  for  beutenants  and  captains,  and 
extend  to  three  years  the  period  for  obuin- 
ing  college  credits. 

In  locations  where  access  to  community 
colleges  IS  limited.  Maldonado  said  bptdps 
and  computer  terminals  are  available  to  all 
officers  to  engage  in  a distance-learning 
program  The  agency  also  has  incentive 
programs  and  tuition  reimbursement  for 
personnel- 


commit  senous  offenses 

The  department  has  also  estabbshed  a 
toll-free  number  for  the  pubbe  to  report 
alleganons  against  troopers 

"The  old  system  was  broken,"  the  state 
pobce  commissioner,  Col.  Jeffrey  B.  MiUcr, 
told  Philly.com.  “Now,  patacularly  vnth  the 
senous  discipbne  cases,  we’re  not  handcuffed 
anymore  We  can  investigate  them  the  way 
we  want  to,  and  hand  down  punishments 
that  we  deem  appropriate.” 
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People  & Places 

This  is  no 
Mayberry 


No  time  for  sergeant 

The  bold  leap  from  uniformed  patrol  to  the  chief  s office 


Jeff  LeDufT  may  be  the  first  bbck 
police  chief  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  but  what 
really  makes  him  unique  is  that  unlike 
most  of  the  26  commanders  who  came 
before  him,  LeDuff  stayed  in  uniform 
during  his  more  than  two  decades  on  the 
force. 

“It's  going  to  be  a shot  in  the  atm  for 
uniformed  patrol  officers,”  Cpl.  Cory 
Reecb,  president  of  the  city’s  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  lodge,  told  The  (Baton 
Rouge)  Advocate-  “They  have  felt  left 
behind  somewhat.  You  will  see  him  in 
uniform,  and  that  is  extremely  encourag- 
ing.” 

LeDuff,  who  traded  in  his  sergeant’s 
badge  for  the  chief’s  insignia,  was  sworn  in 
m February  in  an  emotional  ceremony. 
With  tears  in  his  eyes,  LeDuff  spoke  about 
his  family  and  fellow  officers.  He  also 
extended  a “formal  invitation”  to  citkens 
to  attend  monthly  meetings  on  topics  of 
community  interest  he  intends  to  hold  at 
the  department. 

“Every  month  we  will  have  something 
going  on  in  the  parking  lot  at  704  May- 
flower Street,"  he  said. 

The  meetings  are  part  of  his  pbn  to 
make  the  department  mote  accessible  to 
the  pubbe  and  to  shift  officers  firom  ticket 
writing  and  desk  jobs  back  to  the  street. 

"We’re  not  putting  up  walls,  ux’rc 
opening  doors,”  said  LeDuff. 

Those  who  know  him  say  that  his 
ascension  to  chief  comes  as  no  surpnse. 

He  has  wanted  the  job  since  joining  the 


Jeff  UDuff 

force.  And  as  LeDuff ’s  73-year-old  mother, 
Wilma,  said,  “..  .when  he  wants  something, 
he  goes  after  it.” 

Long  considered  a favorite  for  the  job. 
the  48-year-old  LeDuff  was  selected  from  a 
pool  that  started  out  in  December  with  40 
appbeants.  When  it  was  down  to  just  the 
final  three,  Mayor-President  Kip  Holdeu 
said  he  knew  the  city  had  found  its  chief 
when  LeDuff  gave  a 20-minute  answer  to 
the  first  question;  Why  do  you  want  to  be 
chief? 

LeDuff  grew  up  in  West  Baton  Rouge 


Parish  and  went  to  segregated  schools 
until  high  school.  Testifying  in  a 1998 
disenminadon  suit  brought  against  the 
department  by  two  black  officers,  LeDuff 
said  that  racism  permeated  the  force.  One 
white  commander,  he  said,  would  not 
shake  his  hand.  Things  have  improved 
since  then,  he  said. 

“I’m  not  hung  up  on  color,”  said 
LeDuff.  “I’m  sure  of  who  I am.” 

LeDuff  spent  18  years  on  a motorcycle, 
and  in  fact  it  was  a motorcycle  cop  who 
first  inspued  him  to  join  the  force.  As  a 
fourth-grader,  LeDuff  noticed  a motor- 
cycle officer  while  shopping  with  his 
family.  The  officer  reached  down  and 
tweaked  the  boy’s  cheek. 

“(It  was)  the  most  beaudful  thing  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  bfe,”  said  LeDuff. 
“What  he  did  has  marked  me  for  the  rest 
of  my  bfe.” 

During  his  career,  LeDuff  has  been 
commended  by  those  he  has  helped  — 
changing  a blown  dre,  for  instance, 
without  being  asked. 

The  writer  of  one  laudatory  letter  in 
LeDuff ’s  personnel  file  was  Douglas  L. 
Mansbip,  former  publisher  of  The 
Advocate.  Manship,  who  had  been 
involved  in  a traffic  accident,  wrote: 

“From  the  moment  (LeDuff)  arrived  he 
was  thoroughly  in  charge.  Officer  LeDuff 
discharged  his  dudes  with  the  utmost 
effiaency,  thoughtfulness  and  compas- 


Those  in  law  enforcement  know  that  a 
rural  lawman’s  beat  can  hold  everything  from 
a suspiaous  shipment  of  Uwn  ornaments  to 
homiade  Now  a documentary  that  has  been 
making  the  rounds  of  film  festivals  both 
here  and  abroad  offers  the  movie-going 
pubbe  a sbee  of  that  bfe. 

The  unbkely  focus  of  the  film  “Shenff  ” 
is  Ronald  E.  Hewert,  who  enforces  the  law 
in  Brunswick  County,  N.C.,  in  the  southeast- 
*ern  corner  of  the  state  that  includes  Cape 
Fear.  It  may  have  a small  town.  Southern 
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feeling,  but  Brunswick  County  is  no 
Mayberry,  and  Hewert  is  no  Andy  Griffith. 

Filmmaker  Daniel  Kraus  followed 
Hewett  on  his  daily  rounds  for  three  years. 
During  that  time,  the  shenff  and  his  100- 
member  department  investigated  the  theft  of 
a shipment  of  ceramic  bunnies,  a double 
murder,  and  the  capture  of  an  escaped 
prisoner. 

Kraus  was  a television  news  photogra- 
pher working  m Wilmington,  N.C.,  when  he 
met  Hewett. 

“My  job  was  going  out  and  shooting 
tcrnblc  murders  and  disasters  and  car  wrecks 
- all  sorts  of  fcrnble  things,”  he  told  the 
Columbia  College  Chronicle.  “That  was  sort 
of  my  stock  in  trade  for  a while,  which  I 
hated.  And  I would  see  Sheriff  Hewett 
maybe  once  a week  because  there ’d  be 
something  terribly  tragic  going  on  in 
Brunswick  County.” 

The  moment  when  the  project  came 
together  for  Kraus,  he  says,  is  when  he 
ugged  along  with  the  sheriff’s  department  as 
It  investigated  a double  murder.  Kraus  had 
been  hoping  to  get  a sound  bite  from 
Hewett. 

“He  came  walking  out  of  one  of  the 
railer  houses  and  he’s  got  his  shenff  hat  on 
and  this  big  nfle  in  one  hand  and  then  in  the 
other  he's  cradling  a baby  who  was  the  only 
survwor,”  said  Kraus.  “Then  he  charged 
n^t  up  to  the  camera  and  was  bke,  ’let’s 

go."' 

Hewetr’s  roots  run  deep  in  the  county.  A 
ore  and  muffler  shop,  a cemetery,  and  other 
local  businesses  that  appear  in  the  film  bear 
the  Hewett  name.  Kraus  captures  the 
affection  and  respect  that  residents  feel  for 
Hewett,  who  IS  clearly  the  biggest  fish  in  a 
very  small  pond. 


In  addition  to  filming  Hewett  at  home 
with  his  family,  Kraus  and  his  crew  got  very 
lucky  one  day  as  they  happened  to  be  in  the 
tight  place  at  the  nght  time.  Buying  a snack 
at  a convenience  store,  the  cameras  were  still 
rolling  when  the  escaped  pnsoner  Hewert 
had  been  tailing  emerged  ftom  the  woods. 

“We  just  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood when  this  stuff  happened,”  said  Kraus. 
“We  were  right  there.  Hewett  wasn’t  even 
there  — we  had  to  wait  for  him  to  show  up." 

The  next 
assignment 

Oxnard,  Cabf.,  Pobce  Cluef  Art  Lopez 
thought  he  would  take  it  easy  after  he  reared 
last  month,  but  no  such  luck. 

Lopez,  55,  will  start  immediately  at  a 
pnvate  security  firm  doing  invcsagaaons  and 
providing  security  details  to  the  nch  and 
famous. 

“I  don't  know  any  other  job,”  he  said. 

A member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pobce 
Department  for  nearly  30  yean,  Lopez  was 
one  of  three  finabsts  for  the  chief's  job  that 
ultimately  went  to  William  Bratton  in  2002. 
His  leadcnhip  in  Oxnard  was  praised  by  city 
officials,  who  told  Lopez  he  could  lead  the 
department  for  as  long  as  he  cared  to.  Cnmc 
has  dropped  by  24  percent  since  Lopez  took 
command  six  years  ago. 

“I  think  he  did  a great  job,”  said  Mayor 
Tom  Holden.  “He  arnved  at  a time  when 
violent  crime  was  escalating,  and  he  imple- 
mented successful  programs  to  control  it.” 


One  of  the  measures  Lopez  took 
continues  to  be  controversial.  After  a spate 
of  gang-related  homicides,  he  joined  with 
Ventura  County  prosecutors  to  seek  a 
permanent  injunction  against  members  of 
the  Colonia  Chiques  street  gang  gathering  in 
the  city’s  “safe  zone,”  an  area  in  which 
roughly  half  of  Oxnard’s  192,000  residents 
live. 

A judge  gave  officials  a temporary  ban;  a 
ruling  on  a permanent  injunction  is  pending. 

The  ban  has  been  popular  with  the 
community,  and  has  resulted  in  a significant 
drop  in  crime  in  the  safe  zone.  But  some 
residents  argued  that  it  was  being  used  to 
harass  innocent  Latino  youths.  Lopez  still 
bebeves  it  was  one  of  the  best  decisions  he 
made. 

Another  issue  that  strained  rclauons 
between  pobce  and  the  community  involved 
the  fatal  shootings  of  five  men  in  2001,  four 
of  whom  were  mentally  ill.  The  last  was  a 
kmfe-wielding  23-year-old  who  was  killed 
while  hiding  in  his  closet,  after  his  mother 
had  called  pobce  to  take  him  to  the  hospital. 

“Those  shootings  were  our  biggest 
controversy,”  said  Lopez.  “Especially  the  last 
one.” 

In  response,  Lopez  ordered  addiaonal 
training  for  his  officers  on  dealing  with  the 
mentally  ill.  So  far,  60  to  70  officers  have 
been  trained.  Under  a county  initiative, 
specially  trained  officers  are  available  at  all 
times. 

While  the  city  conducts  a search  fOr  a 
permanent  repbeement  for  Lopez,  Assistant 
Chief  John  Crombach,  51,  will  head  the 
agency.  Crombach  served  as  interim  chief  in 
1998  before  Lopez  was  selected. 


Language  is 
no  barrier 

Dozens  of  documents  used  by  bw 
enforcement  agencies  in  Jay  County,  Ind., 
were  translated  into  Spanish  by  a recendy 
graduated  college  student  who  thought  he 
could  give  something  back  to  the  community 
while  he  was  performing  an  internship. 

Rafael  Briones,  who  graduated  bst  year 
from  Ball  Slate  University  m Muncie  with 
degrees  in  Spanish  and  pobdcal  science, 
spent  roughly  four  months  transbdng  into 
Spanish  55  pages  of  legal  terms  and  other 
documents  used  by  the  Portbnd  Pobce 
Department,  the  Jay  County  Sheriff’s 
Department,  the  county  jail  and  the  Portbnd 
City  Court. 

Among  the  documents  Bnones  transbted 
were  voluntary  statements,  warning  and 
waiver  rights,  battery  affidavits  and  docu- 
ments used  to  report  a missing  person  or 
juvenile.  He  also  created  a DVT)  that 
describes  in  Spanish  the  correct  way  of 
filling  out  a voluntary  statement- 

For  the  sheriff’s  department,  Briones 
transbted  jail  rules,  including  guidebnes  for 
personal  cleanliness,  rules  of  conduct,  lock 
down,  and  church  pobaes. 

The  project  began  after  Bnones  met  with 
Portbnd  Chief  Bob  Sours  and  Chief 
Deputy  Mitch  Sutton  to  discuss  the  needs 
of  the  jurisdicQon's  Spanish-speaking 
community. 

‘The  objective  was  to  make  sure  the 
nghts  of  Spanish-speaking  inmates  are 
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protected,”  Sutton  told  The  Associated 
Press.  “They  will  know  what  to  expect  at  the 
|ail  and  what  is  expected  of  them.” 

In  the  past,  the  department  had  rcLed  on 
V local  translators,  some  of  whom  charged  a 
fee  and  others  who  did  it  as  a courtesy  to  the 
Hispanic  community,  Sutton  explained. 

Briones  also  made  a disk  that  desenbes  in 
Spanish  the  test  administered  when  someone 
IS  arrested  for  drunk  driving  and  the  warning 
and  waiver  rights. 

“Instead  of  going  into  a government 
office  filing  paperwork  (for  an  internship),  I 
decided  to  do  something  that  can  help  my 
community,”  Bnoncs  told  The  AP.  “I 
thought  (the  internship)  was  a nice  way  to 
give  back  ...  I wanted  to  show  my  commu- 
nit)'  that  there  is  a lot  of  stuff  that  can  be 
done  (to  support  the  Hispanic  population).” 

Mission 

accomplished 

When  Oceanside,  Calif,  Pobce  Chief 
Michael  Poehlman  retired  last  month,  it 
was  not  to  some  small  community  with  a 
workload  to  match,  but  to  Reno,  Nev.,  where 
he  will  lead  an  agency  of  371  sworn  officers 
and  175  civilian  employees, 

Poehlman  served  with  the  Oceanside 
agency  for  25  years,  the  last  10  as  its  chief 
No  one  disputes  that  the  department  has 
become  more  professional  under  his 
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Kino-bound 

leadership,  although  some  insist  that  it  traded 
a spirit  of  camaradeae  for  an  environment 
that  IS  far  more  corporate. 

“It’s  too  stnet,”  said  Sgt.  John  Anderson, 
president  of  the  city’s  police  union. 

One  of  Poehlman’s  achievements  has 
been  reducing  the  number  of  sexual 
harassment  claims  over  the  past  few  years. 
The  department  had  been  the  target  of 
numerous  complaints  by  female  officers, 
who  accused  their  male  counterparts  of 
boorish  behavior  and  inadequate  support  on 
cases. 

“I  think  people  are  overly  concerned  or 
afraid  because  of  the  lawsuits  we’ve  had,” 
Anderson  told  The  ban  Diego  Union- 
Tribune.  “In  law  enforcement,  people  have 
to  joke  around,  It’s  to  the  point  where  you 
can’t  do  that.” 

Tim  Bussey,  a retired  Oceanside  pobce 
sergeant  and  fnend  of  Poehiman's  said  the 
chief  was  never  afiraid  to  think  outside  the 
box. 

The  aty  was  the  first  to  use  in)uncdons  to 


keep  known  gang  members  from  congregat- 
ing. And  the  department  has  done  better 
with  the  commuruty,  too.  Complaints  against 
pobce  fell  from  nearly  100  during  the  1980s 
to  about  10  to  15  a year,  now,  according  to 
Poehlman. 

The  department  has  adopted  stringent 
hiring  practices.  To  be  promoted,  officers 
must  have  college  degrees.  "A  lot  of  it  has  to 
do  with  identifying  what  your  values  arc 
going  to  be  and  holding  them  to  those 
values,”  said  Poehlman.  “A  person  who  isn’t 
demonstraung  those  values  doesn’t  get 
promoted.” 

No  one  has  been  installed  as  interim 
chief,  but  City  Manager  Steve  Jepsen  said  he 
was  talking  to  service  groups  that  represent 
retired  murucipal  employees,  including  pobce 
chiefs.  The  search  for  a permanent  replace- 
ment IS  to  begin  in  March. 

Poehlman  said  his  move  to  Reno  was 
prompted  by  family  considerations.  His  son 
and  only  grandchild  bve  there.  “I  was  going 
to  retire  in  December  anyway,”  he  said.  "I 
put  m for  (the  job)  and  here  I am." 

Another 
slice  of  life 

Mystery  wnter  Archer  Mayor  )ust  added 
another  job  to  his  resume.  Along  with 
invesQgator  for  the  Vermont  Medical 
Examiner’s  Office  and  volunteer  firefighter 
in  Newfane,  where  he  fives,  Mayor  will  be  a 
part-time  officer  at  the  Bellows  Falls  Police 
Department. 

Mayor,  54,  is  the  author  of  a highly 
acclaimed  15-book  senes  featuring  a fictional 
Brattleboro,  Vt.-based  deteedve  named  Joe 
Gunther,  A former  town  constable,  Mayor 
said  he  always  wanted  to  be  a pobce  officer 
One  day  at  lunch,  Bellow  Falls  Sgt.  William 
Hoyt  mentioned  an  opening  at  the  depart- 
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ment  and  pitched  the  idea  of  ]oining  to 
Mayor. 

“He  popped  the  quesDon.”  Mayor  told 
The  Associated  Press.  “I  was  intngued.” 

Mayor  said  his  three  weekends  of  training 
in  January  at  the  Vermont  Pobce  Academy  in 
Pittsford  provided  him  with  a deeper 
understanding  of  police  procedure  than  any 
research  he  had  done  for  his  novels. 

But  this  IS  not  research,  Mayor  said  at  his 
sweanng  in  last  month  at  the  Rockingham 
Muniupal  Building.  'This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  other  bfe  as  a writer,”  he  said. 


In  The  Courts 

Law  enfortrmint  was  the  dear  victor  in  a number  of  casts  beard  slalt  and  ftdtral  courts  in  recent 
months. 

Giving  blood 

With  the  US.  Supreme  Court  dccbmng  to  review,  a decision  by  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  allowing  police  to  take  blood  from  a drunken  dnving  suspect  without  a 
warrant  will  stand. 

Jacob  Faust  was  pulled  over  by  police  in  Sheboygan  in  2002.  Faust,  who  had  already 
been  convicted  of  two  DUIs.  was  given  a prebminary  breath  test  that  showed  a blood 
alcohol  level  of  0.13.  A second  test  given  at  the  department  showed  a content  of  0.09, 
Pobce  then  brought  Faust  to  the  hospital  without  his  consent  for  a blood  test  that 
showed  a level  of  0,10, 

The  results  of  the  blood  test  were  suppressed  by  the  trial  court,  which  agreed  with 
the  defense  that  the  need  to  draw  blood  was  not  so  urgent  that  pobce  could  not  have 
gotten  a warrant 

But  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  disagreed.  Pobce  have  a nght,  the  court  said,  since 
they  cannot  predict  whether  a breath  test  will  be  found  rebable  in  court.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  to  obtain  usable  evidence  before  the  alcohol  dissipates  from  a suspect’s 
bloodstream. 

Biting  back 

Municipabaes  are  bable  for  in)unes  caused  by  pobce  dogs  under  Minnesota’s  dog-bitc 
statute,  die  state’s  Supreme  Court  ruled  last  month. 

The  decision  stems  from  a case  involving  Anoka  pobce,  who  were  executing  a 
warrant  on  Andrew  Hyatt  when  “Chips,”  a pobce  dog.  took  down  the  sub|cct’s  wife 
instead.  Lena  Hyatt  suffered  a 2-mch  cut  on  her  elbow  and  a 5-inch  cut  on  her  knee. 

Under  the  state’s  dog-bite  law.  fiabibt)-  may  be  imposed  on  an  owner,  or  on  “any 
person”  who  keeps  or  harbors  a dog.  The  decision  by  the  tnal  court  that  nothing  in  the 
statute  would  exempt  pobce  dogs  was  reversed  by  an  appellate  court,  which  called  it 
“absurd”  to  apply  the  law  in  that  manner.  Law  enforcement  is  authonzed  by  statute,  the 
appellate  court  said,  to  use  reasonable  force. 

That  tubng  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  broadly  micrprctcd  the  words 
“any"  and  “person”  to  mean  that  a municipabty  could  be  included  under  the  statute. 

“Given  the  clear  language,  expansive  scope,  and  anoapauon  of  potentul  ambiguities 
in  the  dog  bite  statute,  we  will  not  disregard  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  used,”  wrote 
Justice  Sam  Hanson. 

Where  in  the  world? 

Robert  (Bugsy)  Moran  had  no  cxpcctaaon  of  privacy  on  the  nation’s  highways,  and 
thus  pobce  needed  no  warrant  to  secretly  install  a Global  Positioning  System  on  his 
vehicle,  a federal  judge  in  Udea,  N.Y.,  ruled  last  month. 

Moran,  a member  of  the  HeQ's  Angels  and  a defense  attorney,  is  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  distribute  methamphetamine.  US.  Judge  David  Hurd  ruled  that  pobce 
could  |ust  as  well  have  conducted  a visual  surveillance  of  Moran’s  vehicle  as  it  traveled 
on  pubbe  roads. 

While  the  decision  pleased  law-enforcement  officials,  privacy  advocates  were  troubled 
by  Hurd's  ruling. 

“It's  kind  of  scary,”  Chnstopher  Dunn,  associate  legal  director  of  the  New  York  City 
Libcraes  Union,  told  The  (New  York)  Daily  News.  "If  this  rubng  appbed  to  New  York 
City,  the  NYPD  would  be  free  to  go  out  and  attach  these  devices  to  cars  and  track 
people  without  any  showing  of  wrongdoing  ” 

Hurd's  ruling  is  binding  only  in  his  upstate  courtroom,  according  to  The  News. 

Sniff  test 

The  South  Dakota  Highway  Patrol  may  use  caruncs  to  stuff  for  drugs  even  when 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  contraband,  the  US.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  January. 

Betw-ecn  2002  and  2004.  the  agency's  12  drug  dogs  helped  troopers  seize  more  than 
$9  rnilbon  in  cash  and  drugs. 

As  long  as  a dog  is  there,  the  Court  held,  it  docs  not  violate  anyone's  nghts  to  run  it 
around  the  vehicle.  “They’ve  just  reaffirmed  what  was  the  rule,”  State’s  Attorney  John 
Fitzgerald  told  The  Associated  Press.  “Because  dogs  are  stuffing  the  exterior  air  around 
an  automobile,  they’re  not  involved  in  searching  They’re  jUSt  sruffing.” 

WeVe  got  you  covered 

Missouri’s  State  Legal  Expense  Fund  (SLEF)  provides  coverage  for  the  St.  Louis 
Board  of  Pobce  Cummissioners  and  members  of  the  St.  Louis  Pobce  Department  when 
judgments  are  found  against  them,  a unanimous  state  Supreme  Court  held  in  January. 

The  rubng  upholds  that  of  the  tnal  judge,  and  levcrses  an  appellate  court’s  deasion. 

In  2003,  Cole  County  Circuit  Court  Judge  Byron  L Kinder  ordered  that  more  than 
$35,000  paid  out  by  commissioners  and  certain  officen  in  settlement,  attorney  and  court 
fees  be  reimbursed  by  the  SLEF. 

Four  years  carber,  members  of  the  board  and  some  pobce  officers  had  filed  a 
declaratory  judgment  acDon  agamst  the  state,  the  attorney,  the  state  treasurer  and  the 
commissioner  of  admmistnaon,  according  to  The  Kansas  City  Daily  Record 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  board  and  pobce  on  the  grounds  that  the 
board  is  a state  agency,  and  that  pobce  both  serve  their  junsdicoon  and  the  state.  Under 
Missouri’s  Revised  Statutes,  the  governor  appoints  the  commissioners  and  can  rcmo^*e 
them  for  misconduct  m office.  The  General  Assembly,  said  the  court,  has  control  over 
the  board  and  is  required  to  establish  a pobce  department,  as  wcU  as  setting  forth  the 
quabficaQons  of  police  officers. 
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Arresting  developments: 

Why  some  cops  avoid 


Continued  from  Page  1 
tdld  Law  Enforcement  News.  “It’s  been 
around  since  1985.  You  could  lell  lust  by  the 
look  of  It  — it  glows  green.” 

Linn  descnbes  a frustrating  process 
where  computer  errors  are  easy  to  make  and 
difticult  to  correct.  Moreover,  each  borough 
has  a different  system.  They  all  share  OLBS, 
but  each  district  attorney’s  of6cc  wants  to 
put  a unique  stamp  on  arrest  procedures  by 
adding  its  own  forms,  said  Linn. 

“It’s  another  thing  that  officers  dread. . 
like  if  they  discover  a person  they’re 
considenng  arresting  has  to  go  to  another 
borough,  they  try  to  make  the  arrest 
disappear,”  she  said.  ‘They  dread  it,  and 
even  if  they  go  through  it  this  time,  it  will  be 
another  reason  to  avoid  arrest.” 

Other  reasons  why  officers  may  decline 
making  arrests,  according  to  the  study, 
include  the  need  to  wnte  a lengthy  or 
complicated  narratives,  having  to  testify  in 
court,  and  the  opportunity  to  make  mistakes. 

Fewer  officers  seemed  concerned  about 
the  physical  dangers  of  handling  a pnsoner 
than  about  being  verbally  abused  by  an 
arrestee,  or  being  the  subject  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board 
or  the  Internal  Affairs  Division. 

Being  verbally  abused  topped  the  list, 
with  31-5  percent  of  the  sample  citing  it  as  a 
concern.  Being  investigated  was  a frequent 
concern  for  27.2  percent  of  those  surveyed. 

Officers  used  a variety  of  strategies  to 
avoid  making  arrests,  including  ignoring 
minor  violations,  conducting  few  or  no  stop- 
and-6tisks.  nuking  few  or  no  car  stops. 


avoiding  patrol  areas  where  arrests  “fall  into 
your  lap,”  and  arranging  to  get  an  assignment 
where  there  would  be  little  chance  of  making 
an  arrest-  Many  officers  also  said  they 
sometimes  asked  a fellow  officer  to  take  an 
arrest  for  them. 

Conversely,  for  the  officer  who  wants  to 
make  arrests,  there  are  a vanety  of  ways  to 
stack  the  deck,  according  to  the  study. 

Postponing  arrests  until  the  end  of  a shift 
was  the  most  popular  of  the  14  strategies 
police  use  to  earn  overtime.  Linn  divided  the 
sample  into  two  groups:  the  151  participants 
who  made  no  arrests  during  the  last  month 
they  worked,  and  the  94  participants  who 
had  made  three  or  more. 

While  the  non-arrest  group  made  20.4 
percent  of  arrests  dunng  the  final  hour  of 
their  shift,  the  high-arrest  group  made  27.5 
percent,  “suggesting  that  the  high-arrest 
group  may  be  particularly  influenced  by 
overtime,”  said  the  study. 

‘There  was  this  stereotype  of  'collars  for 
dollars’  and  I thought  I would  find  a 
■ different  economic  situation  among  people 
who  have  high  arrests,  that  they  would  be 
more  desperate  for  money,  maybe  they  didn’t 
have  a working  spouse,”  said  Linn. 

But  the  two  groups  were  statisticaUy  alike 
in  their  desire  to  better  themselves  finan- 
cially. Their  economic  circumstances  did  not 
appear  to  affect  arrest  rates. 

The  difference  appeared  when  Linn  asked 
whether  the  need  for  overtime  from  routine 
arrests  was  greater  for  the  high-arrcst  officer. 

Said  Linn;  “If  you  are  of  a persuasion  to 
be  comfortable  makmg  arrests  and  get  used 


"collars  for 

to  tlic  process”  as  the  study  showed  high- 
arrest  officers  are,  “they  get  used  to  it.  they 
get  efficient  at  it,  and  I think  they  become 
accustomed  to  getting  that  $500  per  pay- 
check  from  that  source.  Once  you’re 
accustomed  to  that  level,  it  becomes  a need.” 

Those  in  the  high-arrcst  group  were  less 
likely  to  cite  administrative  procedures  and 
pnsoner  handlmg  as  a “turn-off”  to  making 
arrests. 

Overall,  more  arrest  avoidance  measures 
were  used  than  were  arrest  overtime-seeking 
strategies,  said  the  report.  Only  17.9  percent 
of  participants  used  arrest  for  overtime, 
while  33.8  percent  used  avoidance  methods 
so  they  could  sign  out  on  time.  Ending  their 
tours  prompdy  was  the  reason  most  often 
given  for  dcclinmg  arrests;  escaping  arrest- 
processing  hassles  came  in  second. 

Linn  said  her  research  confirmed  the 
hypothesis  that  because  of  personal  commit- 
ments, officers  felt  they  could  not  extend 
their  tours,  and  thus  not  make  inconve- 
niendy-timed  arrests.  Some  62.7  percent  of 
officers  said  they  felt  they  could  not  stay  late 
on  one  or  more  nights  a week.  Another  26.4 
percent  said  they  could  never  stay  past  the 
end  of  their  shifts. 

VC'heh  asked  about  personal  commitments 
and"  the  n.eed  to  leave'within  three  hours 
after  tour,  30  percent  of  respondents  rated 
commuting  above  childcare  or  family 
concerns. 

“Commuting  problems  thus  have  a broad, 
chronic,  arrest-suppressing  effect,  given  the 
facts  that. . .dense  traffic  and  road  construc- 
tion are  endemic  to  New  York  City 


dollars" 

and. . officers  are  allowed  by  long-standing 
N\TD  policy  to  reside  in  remote  counties,” 
said  the  study. 

But  when  asked  about  the  need  to  leave 
work  on  time  in  general,  caring  for  children 
or  family  members  svas  the  most  common 
reason.  Fully  one-quarter  of  officers  arc 
care-givers  for  five  or  more  days  a week,  the 
study  found.  Dates  or  social  engagements 
were  also  frequently  cited  concerns.  The  least 
cited  time  constraints  were  second  jobs  and 
school  commitments. 

'The  larger  sort  of  thing  I want  to 
refute,”  said  Linn,  “is  this  insular  subculture, 
that  police  are  superheroes  or  a different 
kind  of  species  of  human  being.” 

Over  the  years,  people  get  culled  over  the 
years  from  uniformed  patrol.  Some  go  to 
desk  jobs.  Those  who  really  have  a taste  for 
action  got  to  some  kind  of  plainclothes  unit, 
she  said. 

“What  you  sort  of  have  left  ate  people 
who  see  their  job  as  a way  to  get  health 
insurance,  and  make  a living,  and  support 
their  families,”  said  Linn.  “When  I’m  done 
with  the  day.  I’m  done  with  the  day  and  I 
start  my  life.” 

Warrants  just 
got  easier  in 
W.Va.  county 

A new  system  that  assumes  everyone 
scheduled  to  be  arraigned  will  fail  to  show 
up  has  made  the  capture  of  those  who 
actually  do  cut  and  run  much  easier  for  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  Kanawha  County, 
WVa. 

The  procedure  was  established  in  January 
by  Sheriff  Mike  Rutherford,  who  had  spent 
SIX  of  his  30-plus  years  with  the  shenff ’s 
department  in  charge  of  security  at 
Kanawha  County’s  judicial  building. 

When  everything  ran  smoothly,  serving  a 
bench  warrant  would  take  as  little  as  a week, 
he  told  Law  Enforcement  News.  But  mote 
commonly  it  took  one  to  three  weeks. 

“Like  all  law  enforcement,  we  try  to  serve 
warrants,  but  a lot  of  times  our  priorities  are 
911  calls,  emergencies,  so  warrants  took  a 
backseat  and  the  courts  were  finding  a 
backlog  of  warrants,”  Rutherford  told  LEN. 

What  happens  now,  he  said,  is  the 
prosecutor  shows  up  at  court  with  the 
arraignment  papers  and  with  the  bench 
warrant.  If  the  person  does  not  show  up,  the 
judge  signs  the  warrant  right  there  at  the 
bench.  It  is  then  given  to  a sheriff’s  deputy, 
who  immediately  calls  for  backup  from 
either  local  police  or  the  US.  Marshal 
Service,  and  they  track  down  the  fugitive. 

The  approach  has  served  two  purposes, 
said  Rutherford:  quick  arrests  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  show 
up.  "They  know  we’re  going  to  come  get 
’em,”  he  said. 

In  a recent  case,  sheriff’s  deputies  and 
U.S.  marshals  arrested  Gordon  Shane 
Thomas  after  he  had  failed  to  appear  in 
Judge  James  Stocky’s  courtroom  for  his 
arraignment  on  charges  of  kidnapping, 
burglary  and  domestic  violence. 

Stucky  signed  a warrant  for  Thomas’s 
arrest.  Shenff’s  deputies  and  US.  marshals 
tracked  him  down  that  same  morning.  “What 
used  to  take  a week  or  longer  is  now 
accomplished  m two  or  three  minutes,” 
Stucky  told  The  Charleston  Daily  Mail. 
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The  LEN  interview 


Pick  just  about  any  issue  in  law 
tn/orttmenl  — mttbampbttamint,  homeland 
secufitf,  alcohol  abuse,  r^gre  resettlement— 
and  Farg,  N.D.,  Folsct  Cbi^  Chris  Magnus 
will  ultimately  link  it  to  community  policing. 
Mt^be  that’s  because  in  a place  that's  more 
than  three  houn  in  any  direction  from  another 
inajor  city,  and  with  a ratio  of  just  over  / 
o^fficer  per  thousand  residents,  police  and  the 
community  in  Farg)  have  had  to  rely  on  each 
other  Just  a little  bit  more. 

Magnus,  44,  did  not  come  up  through 
the  agm^'s  ranks.  He  was  appointed  chief  in 
1 999 pfter  serving  for  14  years  at  the 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Police  Department  where  he 
was  considered  a rising  star.  After  22 years  on 
the  job,  he  is  a seasoned  veteran, yet  Magius 
retains  an  enthusiasm for  police  work  that  is 
undimmed,  and  even  palpable. 

Fargo  is  not  quite  the  ethnicalty  homog- 
neous  community  it  once  was.  Pefuges  from 
Sudan,  Ethiopia  and  Eastern  Europn,  while 
thty  still  make  ip  only  a relatively  small 
fraction  of  it’s  the  city’s  population,  have 
turned  Fargo  into  an  unlikely  melting  p>oL  The 
resettlement  has  been  positive;  Farg>'s  gowth 
rate  of  2 percent  a year  exceeds  that  of  the 
slate,  and  there  are  a lot  of  jobs  to  fill  Still, 
says  Magnus,  integating  these  new  Americans 
has  posed  one  of  bu  biggst  cballengs. 

One  small  example  is  the  newcomers' 
inability  to  drive.  In  typical  fashion,  Magus 
has  chosen  a textbook  community  policing 
approach:  instead  of  writing  tickets,  the 
department  has  tried  to  resolve  the  problem  ly 
training  them,  teaching  them,  and  helping  to 
build  their  confidence  behind  the  wheel. 

Like  so  many  jurisdiedoas  in  the 
Midwest,  Farg  has  been  hit  by  the  storm  that 
is  methorrrphetamine  traffeking  and  addiction, 
in  a place  where  violent  crime  has  been 
historically  low,  Farg  has  seen  a rise  in  the 
level  of  violence,  gang  activity  and  property 
crimes,  much  of  which  Magnus  ascribes  to  the 
potent  homemade  drug.  Searching  for  a 
strategy.  Magus  created  a progam  called  the 
Community  Toolbox  to  Fight  Meth,  a unique 
partnersbp  with  the  city’s  Public  Health 
Department  that  speaks  to  the  overlap  of 
health  and  law  enforcement  issues  associated 
with  the  drug.  He  is  also  passionately 
outspoken  about  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse, 
which  has  motivated  him  since  his  deys  in 
Lansing. 

Like  many  in  law  enforcement, 
Magnus  espouses  the  belief  that  homeland 
security  is  immeasurably  stronger  when  a 
durable  bond  exists  between  police  and  the 
community.  Noting  once  agin  Farg’s  low 
ratio  of  officers  to  residents,  Magnus  sctys  it  is 
imperative  that  the  department  have  a strong 
network  of  volunteers  and  citizens  who  are 
willing  to  work  with  police  in  the  event  of  a 
threat  to  Farg. 

With  a master's  degree  in  labor 
relations  from  Michigan  State  University, 
Magnus  has  been  on  both  sides  of  the  labor- 
managment  fence  in  law  enforcement,  having 
served  as  president  of  his  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  lodg  in  Lansing.  He  is  also  a graduate 
of  the  Semor  Executives  m State  and  Local 
Government  Progam  at  the  Kennedy  School 
of  Government  at  Harvard  University'. 


Chris  Magnus 

Police  Chief  of 
Fargo,  N.D. 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Jennifer  Nislow 


LA  W ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Farg 
has  a significant  populations  of  Romani  and 
Sudanese  immigants  — a seemingjy  unlikely 
demogaphu,  given  the  city's  location  in  the  heart  of 
the  Upper  Midwest.  What  challengs  do  thty  pose  to 
youragncyl 

MAGNUS:  Well,  it  does  create  a certain  set 
of  challenges,  not  only  for  law  enforcement, 
but  for  the  community  overall,  when  you 
have  so  many  new  people  coming  m that 
have  so  many  different  kinds  of  back- 
grounds, expectations  and  needs  that  need  to 
be  addressed.  There  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
change  since  9/11  in  terms  of  the  rate  of 
resetdement  of  new  Amencans  and  refugees 
in  the  community,  and  I’m  not  sure  it’s  been 
all  of  a bad  thing  because  we  were  moving 
along  at  such  a rapid  pace  there  We’ve  had  a 
lirde  chance  to  catch  our  breath, 

For  us  it’s  actuaUy  been  very  positive 
thing.  For  one  thing,  there’s  our  employment 
situation  — we  need  people  who  arc  willing 
to  take  entry-level  jobs  in  the  community.  We 
have  a number  of  educational  opporturuaes 
available  for  people  here  in  terms  of  three 
very  good  colleges  and  uruversmes  that  I 
think  welcome  the  opportunity  to  get 
additional  students.  And  we  have  a state  that 
struggles  with  population  growth  in  general. 
Fargo  is  growing  at  close  to  2 percent  a year, 
but  North  Dakota  overall  suuggles  to  stay  m 
the  positive  column  in  terms  of  census. 

So  these  new  arnvals  have  definitely  been 
an  overall  asset  to  the  community,  but  they 
do  present,  and  have  presented,  some 
challenges  to  law  enforcement.  You  know,  no 
matter  how  many  other  social  service 
agencies  you  have  out  there,  and  no  matter 
what  their  level  of  comnutment  is,  typically 
they’re  8 to  5 operations,  and  issues  come  up 
that  don’t  always  happen  dunng  the  Monday 
to  Friday  business-hour  world. 

One  of  the  tough  things  for  folks  who 
may  move  here  from  other  places  is  that  this 
is  a very  car-onented  community.  Mass 
transit  is  limited,  so  one  of  the  first  things 
that  new  arnvals  recognize  is  that  they  really 
need  to  have  access  to  a car  and  be  able  to 
dnve.  And  of  course,  their  cxpenence  of 
doing  that  may  be  very  limited,  or  very  bad. 
The  whole  concept  as  to  what  kind  of  laws 
need  to  be  followed  when  dnvmg,  what  the 
rules  of  the  road  arc,  what  the  requirements 
are  for  insurance,  for  licensing,  for  registra- 
tion, etc.  — they’ve  got  to  learn  that 
somewhere.  We  try  to  take  a more  systemauc 
approach,  rather  than  just  being  reactive  and 
suddenly  having  lots  of  people  getting 
arrested  and  ucketed  and  so  forth,  to  tram 
and  teach  people  and  build  theu  confidence 
m what  they’re  domg  We  have,  as  I thmk 
you’ve  covered  before,  our  refugee  liaison 
officers,  and  they're  really  great  in  this  area 
Dnvmg  is  only  one  area,  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg 

LEN;  Your  department  has  taken  it  upon  itself  to 
be  very  involved  in  acclimali:;ing  these  new  arnvals 
to  the  American  wcty  of  lift.  Dots  that familtanxa- 


tion  process  g both  ways? 

MAGNUS:  Very  much  so.  One  of  my 
hopes  IS  that  the  education  and  understand- 
mg  would  be  a two-way  street.  Our  refugee 
liaison  officer,  and  our  other  officers  who 
work  m neighborhoods  where  there’s  a high 
number  of  refiigees  and  new  Americans, 
spend  a lot  of  time  not  only  explaining  to 
people  and  training  them  as  to  what  the  laws 
are,  but  really  in  many  cases  havmg  to  be 
very  clear  and  very  firm  about  what  our 
expectations  are  as  a community  and  as  a 
society  m terms  of  chose  laws  and  norms 
bemg  adhered  to. 

I chink  people,  especially  m the  socul 
services  world,  sometimes  rake  a somewhat 
romanticized  view  about  new  arnvals  to  this 
country,  and  they  forget  at  the  core  m many 
cases  that  these  are  survivors.  They’re  people 
who’ve  become  expert  at  manipulatmg  the 


''Real  community  policing  is  probably  a 
challenge  wherever  it's  actually  being 
implemented.  It  is  an  ongoing  process  and  a 
permanent  commitment  that  has  to  be  made," 


system  as  a way,  m nruny  cases,  just  to  stay 
abve.  I don’t  say  that  m a disparagmg  or 
negative  way,  I’m  just  being  very  rcabstic 
They  know  how  to  navigate  around  bureau- 
cracy and  rules  that  they  don’t  care  to  adhere 
to.  Our  refugee  liaison  officer.  Jubc  Hinkcl,  is 
a very  carmg,  compassionate  and  resourceful 
individual,  who  will  bterally  give  the  shirt  off 
her  back  to  help  somebody  out.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  she’s  also  had  to  learn  to  be 
quite  firm  and  quite  insistent  in  gaming 
respect,  holdmg  her  own  with  populations 
that  m some  cases  have  very  different  views 
about  the  role  of  women  in  positions  of 
authont)’,  that  arc  not  mebned  to  follow  rules 
or  practices  that  they  don’t  personally 
subsenbe  to.  or  that  they’re  not  used  to  from 
their  cultures.  She  has  to  have  the  carrot- 
and-sock  approach,  and  people  have  to  see 
that  there  are  consequences  if  they  ignore 
some  of  what  she’s  trymg  to  cxplam  to  them, 
of  if  they  decide  that  they’re  gomg  to  follow 
the  laws  m a very  selccove  way. 

The  ongoing  challenge 

LEN:  What  does  community  policing  took  hke  in 
Farg,  and  how  has  your  tmm.gant  population 
perhaps  helped  to  mold  some  of  the  nuances? 

MAGNUS:  Real  commumt)'  pobemg  is 
probably  a challenge  wherever  it’s  actually 
being  implcmcnicd  It  is  truly  an  ongomg 
process  and  a permanent  commitment  that 
has  to  be  made  \X’c  have  the  added  dynamics 
of  bemg  m a very  rapidly  changing  commu- 
nity. I made  reference  to  the  fact  that  wc 
conunuc  to  have  about  a 2-plus  percent 
population  increase  each  year  VC’e’rc  rapidly 
closmg  in  on  100,000  for  our  population,  m 
a metro  area  that  m the  not  too  distant 
future  will  be  closmg  m on  200,000  And  we 


arc  making  the  transition  from  being  a 
comparatively  homogenous  community  m 
terms  of  ethnicity  into  l>cmg  a much  more 
heterogeneous  and  diverse  commuruty.  So 
that  involves  cultural  issues,  communication 
issues,  law  enforcement  issues,  a whole 
varict)’  of  thmgs. 

Vt'e  soil  remain  comparatively  isolated  m 
terms  of  our  geographic  position.  Wc’tc 
roughly  three  to  four  hours  from  any  other 
major  population  center  Mmneapobs  is 
about  y/z  hours  to  the  cast;  Bismarck,  a 
much  smaller  city  than  Fargo,  but  neverthe- 
less where  the  State  Capitol  is,  is  about  3 ‘4 
hours  to  the  west;  Winnipeg,  3Vj  to  the 
north,  and  Sioux  Falls  to  the  south.  That 
kind  of  isolation  means  that  commuruty 
pobcing  takes  on  some  added  dimensions  m 
terms  of  commuruty  expectations  for  bw 
enforcement  in  schools,  in  neighborhoods 
— even  helping  to  develop  the  concept  of 
neighborhood  advocacy  — and  liasically,  in 
sort  of  being  a change  agent  within  the 
community.  In  commurutics  that  arc  already 
more  diverse,  that  are  closer  to  other 
popubtion  centers  or  to  a brger  urban 
center,  I think  those  arc  things  that  are 
maybe  lessons  already  learned  Here,  we’re 
kind  of  learning  on  our  own  curve  and  out 
timetable,  without  the  resources  that  a lot  of 
other  pobce  departments  in  other  areas  have 
to  draw  from. 

LEN:  So,  do  you  thmk  that  community  pohang 
looks  much  different  m cities  like  Farg  than  it 
would  in  larger  cities? 

MAGNUS:  I think  wc’rc  doing  some  very 
cxciung  things  here,  frankly,  that  I really 
wonder  to  what  extent  they’re  being  done  m 
some  of  the  larger  aoes  On  the  one  hand. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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LEN  interview:  Fargo  Chief  Chris  Magnus 


Contiaucd  from  Page  9 
you  have  virtually  every  chief  and  shenff  in 
the  country  touting  how  their  department  is 
marned  to  this  concept,  and  that  it’s 
completely  evolved  the  way  their  department 
works  But  the  fact  of  the  maner  is  that 
ofhcers,  in  any  city  of  any  size,  resist  change 
naturaUy  as  part  of  their  profession.  And 
they’ve  been  ingrained  with  the  notion  that 
real  cops  do  the  kind  of  stuff  they  sec  on 
television  involving  chasing  down  bad  guys 
and  dnving  around  in  patrol  cars  and  taking 
calls.  Community  policing  stuff  is  misguided 
at  best,  a waste  of  time  at  worst.  It’s  not 
something  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  going  to  embrace. 

Quite  honestly,  I think  the  test  is  at  the 
rank-and'Qle  level  and  what  is  actually  going 
on  in  the  neighborhoods,  and  how  those 
dynamics  arc  actually  changing  in  terms  of 
relationships  between  the  public  and  the 
police.  Thar’s  what’s  exemng  about  imple- 
menting this  in  Fargo.  I won’t  pretend  for  a 
minute  that  our  challenges  are  any  less  than 
an)‘wherc  else,  but  what  we  have  going  for  us 
IS  that  we  arc  |ust  the  nght  size  department 
that  you  can  actually  have  some  impact  when 
It  comes  to  steering  the  boat.  It  soil  turns 
slowly,  don’t  get  me  wrong,  but  you  can  see  it 
turning!  We're  not  a large  department,  we 
have  about  125  ofQcers  in  an  overall 
department  size  of  around  140  people. 


exated  about  the  things  that  wc’rc  doing. 
While  I am  constantly  frustrated  about  trying 
to  convey  the  complexities  of  police  work, 
even  community  pobcing,  through  the  lens 
of  the  media,  I recognize  that  that’s  just 
reality.  To  fight  that  is  foolish  when  there  are 
much  better  ways.  You’re  better  off  trying  to 
educate  and  involve  and  take  the  occasional 
beating  relating  to  misunderstandings  out 
there  about  what  you’re  doing.  I can  say  that 
now;  I’m  in  my  sixth  year  here  and  things 
seem  to  have  reached  a better  equilibnum 
with  the  media  on  certain  issues.  Certainly  I 
can’t  say  I’ve  always  felt  that  way.  This  is  a 
tough  place.  We  have  four  network-affiliated 
local  news  stations.  And  again,  keep  m mind 
that  it’s  about  three  to  four  hundred  miles  to 
the  nearest  big  town,  so  we  are  the  name  of 
the  game  here.  We’ve  got  a locally  owned 
daily  newspaper  that  has  reporters  assigned 
to  every  aspect  of  community  bfe,  including 
a cops  and  courts  reporter  for  each  side  of 
the  nver  here.  And  we  ate  the  bread  and 
butter  of  what  gets  covered  in  the  paper 
every  day.  We  have  two  active  talk-radio 
staDons  that  have  local  shows  every  morning 
for  four  hours  and  they  do  nothing  but  talk 
about  community  issues. 

LEN:  So  /here's  no  runniti^for  cover. 

MAGNUS:  There  is  no  cover;  you  fight  that 


stood  by  folks  that  are  used  to  the  system, 
but  really  was  completely  unacceptable  to 
them,  and  they  were  both  frightened  and 
outraged  that  this  had  happened.  So  they  got 
together  about  50  of  their  closest  friends  — 
because  they  reaUy  have  a btde  different  idea 
of  who  the  family  is,  sort  of  a “takes  a 
village”  approach  with  a number  of  these 
communities.  All  of  a sudden  on  a Friday  I 
look  up  from  my  desk,  and  I can  see  outside 
the  door  in  the  lobby  there  are  50  to  75 
Somab  adults  who  are  very  upset,  and  they 
want  to  talk  to  me.  There’s  room  for  maybe 
10  or  15  in  my  office,  but  they  crowd  m. 

The  thing  that  was  positive  about  this  was 
that  they  were  down  at  the  pobce  depart- 
ment because  they  saw  us  as  the  potential 
advocate  for  their  situation.  They  were  angry 
with  social  services;  they  were  angry  with  the 
schools.  But  they  felt  that  if  they  came  to  see 
us,  they  would  be  treated  fairly,  they  would 
be  heard,  and  we  could  facibtate  the  problem 
being  resolved.  I think  that’s  cool.  The 
alternative,  I suppose,  was  that  they  could 
have  run  to  the  media,  or  they  could  have 
pulled  50  or  75  kids  out  of  the  school 
because  they  were  so  upset.  It  could  have 
turned  mto  a huge  polarizing  community 
issue.  Instead,  we  were  able  to  set  up  a 
meeting  with  everybody  involved,  with  the 
nght  people  all  taking  part  in  that,  all  within 
a day,  to  get  things  resolved.  1 bke  that.  And 
I’m  not  sure  that  that  happens  when  you’re 
tucked  away  behind  locked  doors. 

Dubious  distinction 

LEN:  On  a completely  different  subject:  a national 
SHTv^  recently  found  that  North  Dakota  leads  the 
nation  in  undent^  binge  drinking. 


"While  I am  constantly  frustrated  about 
trying  to  convey  the  complexities  of  police 
work  through  the  lens  of  the  media,  I 
recognize  that  that's  just  reality." 


Maybe  the  fact  that  our  raDo  of  officers  to 
population  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the 
country  — it’s  just  over  1.1  per  thousand  — 
really  forces  managers,  supervisors  and 
ultimately  pobce  officers  to  recognize  that 
they  simply  cannot  do  it  alone.  Things  bke 
having  a presence  in  the  schools,  having  beat 
officers  really  get  to  know  and  become 
invested  in  their  neighborhood  groups, 
having  an  acuve  Compstat  program,  which 
I’m  very  excited  about,  that  really  looks  at 
crime  trends  and  patterns  on  a daily  basis, 
and  return  calls  for  service  and  holds  officers 
and  theu  supervisors  responsible  for 
addressing  things.  People  start  to  see  that.  A, 
It  works  — we  really  are  more  effecove  at 
doing  our  job  — and  B,  we  actually  have  to 
do  that  because  we  simply  can’t  do  it  by 
ourselves.  We’ve  got  to  have  that  partnership. 

Open-door  policy 

LEN:  A number  of  things  stem  to  speak  to  a 
slnkingdifftt  of  openness  on  the  part  of  the 
department.  For  one  thing,  your  office  is  right  off  the 
mam  lobty  of  the  police  building.  Also,  the 
department's  website  provides  an  uncommon  amount 
of  information  to  the  public.  How  has  this  openness 
affected your  interaction  with  the  community?  Do  you 
plan  on  becoming  even  more  transparent? 

MAGNUS:  We  are  probably  the  most  open 
meetings  and  records  state  in  the  country. 
There  is  virtually  nothing  that  is  not  open  to 
the  public.  You  fight  that  at  your  own  peril. 
Certainly  there  are  still  ways  for  any  govern- 
mental bureaucracy  to  get  around  some  of 
that,  but  I don't  see  why.  I don’t  want  to  put 
the  effort  into  doing  that.  I’m  actually  very 
proud  of  our  department,  and  I’m  very 


at  your  peril.  I truly  bebevc  that  the  greater 
the  acceptabibry,  the  more  that  you  seek  to 
have  some  degree  of  inclusiveness  and 
openness,  the  better  for  the  department  and 
for  the  commurut)'  overall.  Now  I know  it 
goes  against  all  conventional  wisdom  on 
security,  and  I can’t  say  in  all  honesty  that 
Fargo  is  so  safe  that  there’s  )ust  no  risk 
staffing  an  office  that  anyone  off  the  lobby 
of  the  pobce  building  can  walk  in  to.  But, 
personaUy,  I thmk  the  greater  risk  for  me  is 
being  out  of  touch  with  the  community,  and 
I bke  being  m a position  where  people  can 
walk  in.  This  is,  again,  a pretty  respectful 
place.  People,  generally  speakmg,  don’t  just 
walk  in.  They  knock;  they  say  please.  But,  on 
the  other  hand  I bke  it  It’s  one  thmg  to  say 
that  the  community  and  even  your  officers 
arc  your  top  pnority;  that’s  all  well  and  good 
when  you’re  botded  up  behind  three  levels 
of  security  and  a couple  of  admirustrativc 
assistants.  1 really  like  being  in  a position 
where  people  can  come  in. 

I’ll  give  you  an  example  that’s  related  to 
the  refugee  situation  We  had  a situation  here 
about  a year  and  a half  or  so  ago,  where  a 
group  of  refugees  felt  that  a couple  of  ihcu 
children  had  been  taken  out  of  the  pubbe 
schools  by  the  local  protective  services 
related  to  an  abuse  investigation.  It  probably 
wasn’t  handled  as  smoothly  as  it  could  have 
been,  because  the  essence  of  what  happened 
is  that  the  kids  didn’t  show  up  at  home  from 
school,  and  when  the  parents  went  down  to 
the  school  to  find  out  what  had  gone  on, 
because  of  confidentiabty  Uws  and  a vanety 
of  other  thmgs.  the  school  district  and  then 
social  services  were  very  bmited  in  informa- 
tion that  could  be  provided.  The  parents  got 
a response  that  probably  would  be  under- 


MAGNUS: Yes.  A dubious  distinction. 

LEN:  W bat  kind  of  steps  do  you  take  to  cut  down 
on  the  kind  of  crime  and  violence  that  can  come  with 
heaiy  drinking? 

MAGNUS:  It's  probably  my  single  biggest 
challenge  as  a pobce  chief  in  this  community. 
It’s  certainly  the  area  that  has  the  most 
commuiuty  and  pobtical  resistance.  It  is  the 
toughest  thing  to  change  because  it  involves 
social  norms  that  run  deep.  There  is  a sense 
that  ovet-consumpdon  and  alcohol  abuse 
kind  of  goes  with  the  territory  — it’s  a nte 
of  passage,  everybody  does  it,  it’s  inevitable 
and  It’s  so  ingrained  in  the  way  of  bfe  here 
that  you’re  just  not  going  to  be  produedve 
trying  to  confront  it.  To  me,  that’s  just  not 
acceptable.  I’ve  seen  substance  abuse  of  all 
kinds,  but  in  particular  alcohol  abuse,  as 
being  the  elephant  in  the  room  when  it 
comes  to  enme  and  real  quabty  of  bfe  in  the 
community.  I get  frustrated  when  people  say, 
“Why  all  the  focus  on  alcohol  abuse, 
underage  drinking,  over-consumption,  when 
there’s  real  crime  to  atiend  to?”  My  response 
to  that  always  is:  the  great  majority  of  out 
quote-unquote  real  crime  we  have  to  deal 
with  IS  a direct  outgrowth  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  in  the  community.  This  is  not  a 
problem  that  law  enforcement  can  solve 
alone.  It  is  one  where  we  have  to  play  a lead 
role,  and  I think  we  have  done  some  very 
exciting  and  progressive  thmgs  in  the 
community  to  confront  this.  Again,  there’s 
no  one  single  key  to  the  problem,  but  I know 
as  recendy  as  six  years  ago,  compbance 
checks  had  about  a 70  percent  failure  in 
Fargo  at  our  bars  and  restaurants  that  served 
alcohol. 


LEN:  You  mean  for  underage  drinking 

MAGNUS:  Exactly.  We  are  now  averaging 
between  95  percent  and  100  percent 
compbance.  That  cbd  not  just  happen 
overnight.  It  came  as  a result  of  working 
with  our  elected  officials  at  the  local  level  — 
because  North  Dakota  does  not  have  a state 
regulatory  system  involving  alcohol,  so 
thmgs  really  have  to  be  done  at  the  local 
level.  Again,  to  bnng  it  back  to  the  issue  of 
community  pobcing,  it’s  kmd  of  exciting 
because  it’s  a workable  laboratory  to  do 
things  in.  I’ve  got  to  sympathize  with  the 
Brattons  and  the  big  city  chiefs  who  are 
trymg  to  steer  boats  of  5,000-plus  officers 
to  make  changes.  Frankly,  when  you’re  trymg 
to  change  pobey  on  things  bke  alcohol  and 
other  substance  abuse,  doing  that  at  a state 
level  inidaUy  can  be  a big  hurdle  to  over- 
come. So  what  we  try  to  do  is  confront 
problems  at  a local  level.  We’ve  gone  to  out 
City  Commission  and  we  were  able  to 
achieve  local  ordinances  that  require 
mandatory  server  trainmg. 

Part  of  our  community  pobcing  expecta- 
tion IS  that  officers  have  a regular  presence  in 
aU  the  alcohol-setvmg  estabbshments  within 
their  beat  areas.  We  want  them  to  be  a 
support  system  to  help  msure  that  alcohol  is 
being  served  legaby  and  responsibly,  but  we 
want  them  also  to  have  the  enforcement 
tools  available  so  that  if  it  comes  to  a lack  of 
compbance,  there  will  be  predictable 
consequences.  Along  with  that,  we  are  part 
of  a very  active  coabdon  of  law  enforce- 
ment, community,  volunteers  and  safety 
organizadons  called  the  Safe  Community 
Coabdon.  We  work  with  the  Safe  Commu- 
nity Coabdon,  mcludmg  supplying  some  of 
our  own  officers  and  supervisors  to  do 
mandatory  training  for  everyone  who  either 
serves  alcohol  or  is  a manager  m an  estab- 
bshment  that  sells  alcohol  within  the 
community.  That  involves,  m Fargo  at  least, 
over  130  estabbshments.  Bar  managers  and 
servers  are  required  to  attend  a class  that’s 
held  on  a tegular  basis  — monthly  if 
necessary  — to  be  cerdfied  servers.  They 
get,  essentiaUy.  a certificate  that  they  can  take 
with  them  if  they  go  from  one  estabbshment 
to  another.  That  training  involves  not  only 
recommendadons  and  best  practices  for 
serving  alcohol  to  minors  and  dealing  with 
intoxicated  individuals,  but  also  has  a heavy 
local  component  in  terms  of  what  are  the 
consequences  if  you  do  over-serve,  or  if  you 
sell  to  someone  who’s  under  age.  That’s  just 
one  component  of  a larger  focus,  because 
we  also  have  two  rather  important  ordi- 
nances that  deal  with  administradve  conse- 
quences for  both  compbance  check  failure 
and  for  over-serving. 

LEN:  What  are  the  penalties  for  that? 

MAGNUS:  They  start  with  a fine.  For  the 
first  offense,  that  fine  can  be  waived  if  the 
employee  and  everyone  else  involved  at  the 
estabbshment  has  completed  the  mandatory 
server  training.  If  that  trainmg  either  hasn’t 
occurred,  or  if  it's  a second  and  subsequent 
offense,  it  starts  with  a fairly  hefty  fine,  and 
the  fines  increase  into  the  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  can  also  involve  suspensions  and 
possible  revocadon  of  beense.  For  compb- 
ance checks,  this  has  been  extraordmarily 
successful.  We  had  a 70  percent  failure  rate 
when  we  started  doing  these  a few  years  ago. 
For  the  majonty  of  busmesses  that  want  to 
be  responsible,  just  doing  the  compbance 
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People  look  to  law  enforcement  as  the  solution  to  the  meth  problem.  Ifs  understandable  - 
they're  scared. . . . But  they've  got  to  get  beyond  that;  we've  got  to  look  at  this  as  a 
community  problem. " 


checks  may  be  enough.  But  for  the  minority 
'that  really  don’t  care,  and  are  going  to  make 
'a  buck  regardless  of  what  may  be  socially 
responsible,  they're  going  to  keep  doing 
whatever  they  want  to  do  unless  there’s  a 
consequence.  Wc  found  that  having  these 
administrative  sanctions  in  place  really 
provided  that  necessary  stick  to  go  with  the 
carrot  of  training  and  other  incentives  that 
we  had  out  there. 

We  sort  of  had  to  do  this  gradually.  We 
started  with  server  training,  and  we  moved 
into  the  penalties  for  the  compliance  checks. 
The  next  step,  and  probably  the  most 
difhcult  one,  has  been  the  administrative 
penalties  and  sanctions  for  over-serving. 
Obviously,  the  industry  was  not  too  excited 
about  that,  and  utilized  a variety  of  tactics, 
ranging  from  delay  to  distortion  to  fear- 
mongenng,  to  try  to  keep  any  kind  of 
administrative  sanctions  related  to  over- 
serving  from  going  into  effect.  Those 
consequences  are  now  in  place;  they  arc  now 
an  ordinance.  The  general  sense  among  the 
bar  and  restaurant  owners  is  that  it  has  not 
been  the  draconian  thing  that  they  feared. 

We  have  the  regular  presence  of  beat  officers 
in  those  establishments.  We  created  a 
training  video,  for  which  our  officers  actually 
did  the  production  and  did  the  acting  and 
writing.  That  training  video  has  been 
distributed  to  all  the  bars  and  restaurants  for 
the  use  of  their  employees.  All  that  has 
added  up  to,  I think,  some  very  positive 
changes  in  terms  of  how  alcohol  is  sold  and 
served.  It  still  doesn’t  deal,  of  course,  with 
the  underlying  social  norms  outside  of  the 
bars,  which  continue  to  be  a challenge. 

When  the  well  runs  dry 

LEN:Al  the  national  levtl,  g-anls  from  the  OJfrce 
of  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services  have  been 
cut  sharpty.  You've  hired  a lot  of  officers  through 
COPS  ffvnts  over  the  years.  What  is  this  gpmg  to 
do  to  the  department^ 

MAGNUS:  I think  it’s  going  to  be  devastat- 
ing. I don’t  think  that’s  too  strong  a way  to 
put  It  because  within  )ust  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  we  were  able  to  bong  on  more 
than  25  officers  and  implement  a full-scale 
community-wide  school  resource  officer 
program  with  funding  from  the  COPS 
program.  The  COPS  program  has  taken  a lot 
of  cnaasrn,  some  of  it  probably  deserved, 
in  terms  of  abuses  related  to  departments 
that  hired  on  people  on  a short-term  basis, 
only  to  let  them  go  at  the  first  sign  of 
financial  problems  in  the  community,  or  that 
didn’t  track  finances  well,  and  so  forth, 
you’ve  coveted  that  very  well.  But  wc  really 
take  exception  to  that  m terms  of  our  own 
cxpenence. 

This  program  has  been  a godsend  for  a 
growing  community  that  is  committed  to 
pubke  safety  but  lacks  the  initial  resources  to 
build  their  police  department  in  the  manner 
that  can  keep  up  with  the  kinds  of  things 
that  are  happemng  in  the  community, 
whether  it’s  refugee  resettlement,  or  rapidly 
changing  demographics,  popubdon  growth, 
and  so  forth.  The  COPS  program  really 
made  it  possible  to  do  that.  It's  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  have  the  personnel  to 
respond  to  the  growing  meth  threat,  which  is 
huge  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It’s  allowed 
us  to  really  impact  our  community  where  the 
potential  for  long-term  good  is  at  its 
greatest,  which  is  in  the  schools,  and  I think 


wc  have  been  extremely  responsible  in  terms 
of  how  we’ve  utilized  those  funds  in  those 
posidons.  We  have  never  eliminated  one 
officer  that  we  hired  through  COPS  grant 
funding.  Our  City  Commission  said  nght 
from  the  start,  if  you’re  being  brought  on 
through  COPS  grant  money,  we  recognize 
that  this  is  going  to  become  a permanent 
posidon  within  the  pobce  department.  So, 
having  said  that,  unfortunately,  losuig  this 
funding  now  really  has  a negative  impact  on 
our  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  expectations 
of  the  department,  with  the  changing  face 
of  crime,  with  the  challenges  associated  with 
community  growth  and  with  the  underlying 
goals  of  community  policing.  It  really  makes 
It  tough  to  do  that. 

Of  course,  that's  not  the  only  loss.  We 
also  have  no  further  law-enforcement  block 
grant  funding.  That,  again,  was  a critical 
program.  We  have  always  tned  to  fund 
efforts  that  would  benefit  our  entire  regional 
law  enforcement  community  here  related  to 
training,  equipment,  evolving  technology.  All 
of  that  is  senously  compromised  now  that 
that  funding  is  going  away.  Then  the  last 
thing,  of  course,  is  the  loss  of  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  funding. 


which  was  how  we  were  able  to  fund  our 
refugee  liaison  officer. 

LEN:  How  much  monty  are  we  talking  about 
altogfther  annual^  I 

MAGNUS:  I don’t  know  that  number  off 
the  top  of  my  head,  but  we’re  not  talking 
about  a figure  that  would  probably  cause 
anyone  to  jump  off  the  roof  and  say,  boy, 
that’s  a ton  of  money.  It’s  not  so  much  the 
amount.  Even  with  salanes,  you  know,  the 
COPS  grant  is  only  pacing  roughly  60 
percent  of  a salary-and-benefit  cost  for  new 
officers.  So  this  has  never  been  a substitute; 
the  community  sdll  has  to  be  willing  to  make 
an  investment.  It  isn’t  so  much  the  amount; 
it’s  simply  having  those  dollars  that  bndge 
the  gap  between  what  you  would  otherwise 
be  able  to  afford  and  what  you're  left  with 
now,  between  being  able  to  provide  very 
reacave  and  sort  of  partial  police  services 
versus  being  able  to  be  more  proacave  and 
more  full  service. 

LEN:  Are  you  going  to  lose  your  community  Hasson 
officer  because  of  this? 

MAGNUS:  No,  that  position’s  already  being 
fully  funded  out  of  our  general  fund.  But 
that’s  just  an  example.  Could  we  have  gotten 
that  program  off  the  ground  uutially  without 
a Community  Development  Block  Grant? 
That  kind  of  outside  money  allows  you  to 
try  some  new  things,  take  some  asks.  Even 
the  SRO  program  — that  was  nothing  that 
people  here  had  heard  of  before  but  they 
were  excited  about.  Now  you'd  be  hard- 
pressed  to  find  a school  administrator, 
teacher  or  parent  that  doesn’t  see  the  SRO  as 
one  of  the  most  cndcal  people  in  the 
schools.  Could  we  have  gotten  that  off  the 
ground  without  the  COPS  program?  Maybe, 


but  It  would  have  been  a lot  slower  and  not 
nearly  as  quality. 

Meth^s  impact 

LEN:  Earlier  you  touched  on  the  subject  of  meth. 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  problem  in  Fargo?  It 
seems  that  communities  are just  doing  anything  and 
everything  thty  can  to  reduce  it. 

MAGNUS:  It’s  very  scary,  because  we're 
already  seeing  that  it  has  an  impact  on  come. 
Through  our  Compstat  program  we  track 
what’s  happening  with  crime  in  the  city,  and 
of  course,  Fargo,  and  this  area  of  the 
country  in  general,  is  renowned  for  its  low 
rate  of  violent  crime.  Within  just  the  past 
few  months  here  in  this  metro  area,  there 
was  a meth-related  murder  m Fargo,  and  a 
meth-related  homicide  across  the  aver  in 
Moorhead. 

It’s  very  scary,  really  an  alarming  develop- 
ment. In  law-enforcement  circles,  wc  noticed 
the  trends  in  terms  of  property  crimes  going 
up,  particular  burglanes  and  thefts,  which  wc 
know  IS  directly  related  to  people  who  need 
money  for  meth  addiction.  But  that  doesn’t 
necessarily  set  off  any  bells  and  whisdes  for 


the  general  public.  They’re  frustrated  by  their 
property  come  increases,  but  they’re  not  up 
in  arms  about  it.  What  we  saw  in  terms  of 
gang  activity  for  example,  8, 10  years  ago, 
where  you  had  folks  who  were  just  staking 
out  their  teratory,  putting  graffio  up  all  over, 
hanging  out  and  wearing  the  colors,  that  was 
scary  to  people.  But  now,  the  gang  activity, 
people  aren’t  seeing  that.  We  don’t  have  the 
markings,  we  don’t  have  the  open  displays  of 
gang  affiliaDon.  What  we  do  have  is  gang 
members  who  have  figured  out.  hey,  the 
acuon  IS  in  meth  dealing,  and  that’s  where 
they’re  going  to  put  their  resources. 

This  mcreasc  m meth  in  the  community 
has  not  only  led  to  more  problems  with 
gangs;  it’s  led  to  violent  come  increasing 
overall.  It’s  led  to  so  many  social  problems. 
Our  social  service  system  has  never  been  all 
that  strong  in  this  part  of  the  country  This 
is  a state  where  there’s  an  expectation  of 
quite  a bit  of  self-sufficiency;  it’s  not  a great 
place  to  be  poor  And  so  there’s  not  a strong 
network  of  medical  treatment  and  other 
kinds  of  facilmes,  especially  for  people  who 
lack  the  financial  wherewithal  to  pay  for 
those  things.  This  is  such  a challengmg  drug 
because  of  its  highly  addicQve  nature;  it’s  not 
a drug  that  people  can  do  a lot  of  expen- 
menting  with  without  becoming  addicted. 
And  that's  really  alarming. 

We  have  a program  we  call  a Commuruty 
Toolbox  to  Fight  Meth,  which  our  depart- 
ment and  the  Public  Health  Department  — 
another  very  forward-thinking  group  of 
folks  in  aty  government  — joined  together 
to  set  up.  It’s  the  kind  of  partnership  that  I 
would  wish  for  any  police  department 
anywhere,  because  there  arc  many  sw  many 
issues  that  cover  both  health  and  law 
enforcement.  We’tc  trying  to  bong  together 
as  many  of  the  partners  and  collaborators  as 
we  can  to  get  people  involved. 


People  look  to  law  enforcement  as  the 
solution  to  the  meth  problem.  It’s  under- 
standable — they’re  scared,  and  we  have 
certain  resources  in  terms  of  arrest  auihonty 
and  search  warrants  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
But  they’ve  got  to  get  beyond  that;  we’ve  got 
to  look  at  this  as  a commuruty  problem,  and 
we  have  to  partner  mote  effectively  with 
everyone  in  the  community  if  we’re  going  to 
deal  with  this.  Just  from  a treatment  stand- 
point alone,  if  wc  don’t  come  up  with  more 
resources  for  treatment,  more  funding,  1 
can’t  imagme  what  the  devastating  long-term 
impact  IS  going  to  be 

It  takes  two.  . . 

LEN:  Your  department  is  part  of  a rare,  if  not 
unique,  cross-state  rtg/onal  dispatch  center,  in 
partnership  with  Moorhead,  Minn.  How  has  this 
helped  your jurisdictions? 

MAGNUS:  This  is  one  of  my  greatest 
sources  of  pade.  It's  been  a really  challeng- 
ing but  rewarding  team  effort.  Moorhead 
Police  Chief  Grant  WTieland  and  we  were. 
I’m  sure,  not  the  first  to  think  that  this  is  a 
good  idea.  At  vanous  times  over  the  past  10 
to  15  years,  the  county  admirustrator  for 
Cass  County,  which  Fargo  is  in,  and  a 
number  of  other  people  at  the  county  level 
had  looked  at  how  we  might  be  able  to 
accomplish  a community  wide,  cross-state 
regional  dispatch.  Probably  due  to  a combi- 
nation of  timing,  pobQcs,  funding,  who 
knows,  the  stars  never  properly  aligned. 

About  five  years  ago.  Grant  and  I sat 
down  and  said,  look,  this  has  got  to  change 
It’s  crazy  that  we've  got  Fargo  police  on  one 
radio  channel  and  Moorhead  on  another 
People  who  live  here  don’t  see  that  badge 
across  the  Red  River  as  an  obstacle  for 
anything  in  terms  of  come  or  activity,  yet 
from  a commurucaQons  standpoint  we’re 
operating  as  if  we're  on  two  different 
planets,  hince  we’d  already  tned  to  collabo- 
rate and  work  together  on  a number  of 
different  things  relating  to  training  and 
sharing  of  resources,  this  seemed  like  a 
logical  step  and  the  time  to  say,  look,  we  all 
know  that  our  current  communicaDon 
technology  is  failing  us,  we  all  know  that 
we’re  going  to  have  to  do  upgrades  and  make 
significant  investments;  maybe  it  makes 
sense  to  look  at  how  we  can  do  this  in  a 
combined  way  so  that,  even  if  m the  short 
term  we're  spending  a little  more  money  to 
set  this  up,  m the  tong  term  we  can  stream- 
line how  the  operations  run  and  be  as 
efficient  and  as  effective  as  possiblc. 

So  we  started  a senes  of  conversaoons 
with  decision  makers  in  the  commuruty.  Wc 
did  a lot  of  research,  a lot  of  educating, 
worked  through  a lot  of  tough  obstacles  to 
combine  our  dispatch  operations  — because 
Moorhead  PD  was  just  dispatching  for 
Moorhead  and  most  of  Clay  County  law- 
enforcement  agenaes,  including  the  shenff 's 
department,  and  then  Fargo,  of  course,  was 
domg  the  same  thing  on  our  side.  Wc  started 
with  the  expcctauon  that  even  if  we  couldn't 
physically  consoLdate  these  two  entiDes 
under  one  roof,  wc  could  at  least  consobdate 
them  as  an  agency  and  create  an  independent 
dispatch  authonty  that  would  have  cross- 
training and  would  have  one  group  of 
employees  and  one  set  of  pobacs  and 
protocols. 

One  thing  sort  of  led  to  the  next,  again 

Cootiaued  on  Page  15 


"[The  COPS]  program  has  been  a godsend  for 
a growing  community  that  is  committed  to 
public  safety  but  lacks  the  initial  resources 
to  build  their  police  department." 
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Staying  up  past  bedtime: 


The  strange  realm  of  the  criminal  mindset 


Dead  End  — The  Crime  Story  of  the  Decade: 
Murder,  Incest,  and  High-Tech  Thievery. 

By  Jeanne  King. 

Ntw  York:  A/.  Evans  Company,  2003. 

341  pp.,  $21.95. 


By  JefT  Brooks 

Veteran  Reuters  enme  reporter  Jeanne 
King  has  provided  readers  with  a look  into 
the  enme,  case  buJd-up,  and  trial  of  one  of 
the  strangest,  most  sensational  enme  sprees 
m recent  history.  The  focus  of  her  book  is 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  mother-and- 
son  team  of  .Same  and  Kenneth  Kimes  for 
the  bizarre  murder  of  Irene  Silverman, 
whose  New  York  mansion  they  were 
attempting  to  steal.  Ms.  King  uses  tnal 
transenpts  as  well  as  her  own  personal  start- 
to-finish  experience  of  covering  the  enme 
for  her  news  service  to  offer  a unique  view 

(JeJf  brooks  is  a project  mana^  in  the  defense 
security  industry.  Previous^  a patrol  officer  in  a 
small  municipal  department,  he  has  also  been  a 
marksmanship,  defensive  tactics  and  officer  survival 
trainer  for  more  than  14  years.  His  compary, 
Artrade  Corp.,  provides  training  and  consulting 
services.) 


into  the  bizarre  mindset  of  the  killers,  as  well 
as  the  ingenious  and  determined  efforts  of 
the  New  York  City  Pobcc  Department’s 
“Silver  Task  Force"  to  bring  the  Kimeses  to 
justice. 

While  the  book  lays  out  the  story  in 
cssennaUy  chronological  fashion,  the  author 
Icap&ogs  among  exposition  and  biographical 
sketches,  the  glitzy  locales  and  the  court- 
rooms, exhaustively  detailing  the  Kimeses’ 
crimes.  Using  court  records  and  other  factual 
information  to  begin  her  telling  of  the  story 
of  Sante  and  Kenneth  Kimes,  the  book  is  an 
ugly  talc  of  common  gnftcrs  with  uncom- 
mon talents.  The  author  employs  many 
dynamics:  the  Kimeses’  cons  and  petty 
thefts,  their  deeply  pathological  mother-son 
relationship,  and  intrigue  over  the  Silverman 
murder  aU  keep  the  reader  entertained. 

TTie  lessons  we  in  law  enforcement  can 
learn  from  this  book  arc  many,  but  foremost 
are  the  determination  and  “outside  the  box” 
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Edited  by 

Larry  E.  Sullivan 

fohn  fay  ColUge  of  Criminal  Justice 

This  three-volume  Encyclopedia  of  Law 
Enforcement  provides  a comprehensive, 
critical  and  descriptive  examination  of  all 
facets  of  law  enforcement  on  the  state 
and  local,  federal  and  national,  and 
international  stages.  A distinguished 
roster  of  authors,  representing  many 
years  of  knowledge  and  practice  in  the 
field,  draw  on  the  latest  research  and 
methods  to  delineate,  describe,  and 
analyze  all  areas  of  law  enforcement.  This 
work  is  a unique  reference  source  that 
provides  readers  with  informed 
discussions  on  the  practice  and  theory  of 
policing  in  an  historical  and 
contemporary  framework. 
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enforcement 

• More  than  300  contributors  have  composed  over  550  essays  on  all 
facets  of  law  enforcement 

• An  editorial  board  of  the  leading  scholan,  researchers  and 
practitioners  in  the  held  of  law  enforcement 

• Comprehensive  and  inclusive  coverage,  exploring  concepts  and  social 
and  legal  patterru  within  the  larger  topical  concern 
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thinking  by  the  invesagators.  In  no  way  can 
the  Kimeses  be  thought  of  as  normal,  logical 
thinkers;  their  skewed  value  system  is  so  fat 
afteld  from  that  which  is  viewed  as  normal  m 
Western  societ}’  that  the  investigators  had  to 
delve  into  ways  of  thinking  that  to  them 
were  twisted  and  abnormal  in  order  to  piece 
together  a solid  case.  Another  lesson  to  be 
learned  is  vigilance:  the  Kimeses  weic 
initially  picked  up  Jn  the  New  York  City  area 
for  a simple  stolen  car  warrant  out  of  Utah. 

The  book  is  very  readable,  even  captivat- 
ing. For  those  who  enjoy  crime  drama,  and 


especially  non-ficdon,  this  book  is  one  of 
those  “hard  to  put  down”  titles.  It  is  the  kind 
of  book  that  keeps  you  up  way  past  your 
habitual  bedtime  not  wanting  to  halt  the 
pursuit,  even  though  you  know  the  words 
will  still  be  there  for  you  to  read  tomorrow. 
The  book  is  highly  recommended  reading 
for  those  interested  in  modern  day  crime,  the 
strange  realm  of  the  criminal  mindset, 
investigative  techniques,  and  the  prosecutor- 
police  teamwork  needed  for  success  in  our 
contemporary  systems  of  trial  justice  and 
law  enforcement. 


The  LAPD's  road  map 
to  21st  century  policing 


Training  the  21st  Century 
Police  Officer:  Redefining 
Police  Professionalism  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department. 

By  Russel!  W.  Glenn,  et  al. 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  The  Rand 
Corporation.  2003. 

278  pp.,  $30.00.  (Also  available  for 
free  download from  www.rand.org) 


By  Dan  Chlebos 

This  text  — actually  a report  — presents 
a fair  assessment  of  the  L-^PD’s  training 
problems  (problems  that  tend  to  be 
underardculated  and  are  presented  by  the 
authors  more  as  generalized  concerns). 

While  expressing  uneasiness  for  the  quan- 
dary of  training  issues,  the  authors  assert 
that  this  is  not  unique  to  the  LAPD.  This 
would  have  been  an  opportune  time  to  draw 
comparisons  with  similar  departments  and 
offer  success  stones  itlating  to  how  those 
agencies  conquered  their  training  issues. 
Wha^le$sons  were  learned;  both. posipve  and 
negative,  from  the  other  department’s 
cxpcncncesf'  By  not  providing  any  such 
compansons,  the  authors  deprive  readers  of 
an  opportunity  to  study  for  themselves  the 
cross-analysis  data  and  information,  and  to 
use  die  information  to  enhance  their  own 
training  standards  if  so  desired. 

There  is  a broad  assumption  that  this  text 
can  be  used  by  other  agencies  as  a template 
for  training  improvement.  Smaller  depart- 
ments in  particular  could  view  this  document 
as  perhaps  a flawless  approach  for  restruc- 
turing their  training  model.  Why  so?  Simply 
because  of  the  L.^PD’s  name  recognidon 
and  the  host  of  contributing  authors.  To  that 
end.  It  would  have  been  helpful  to  read  about 
how  the  trauung  program  meets  not  only 
current  standards  of  excellence  but  also  how 
case  law  has  affected  those  standards. 

While  the  text  bears  obvious  hallmarks  of 


(•  Dan  Chlebos  is  the  founder  and  president  of 
Performance  Dimensions  Inc.,  a Michigan-based 
firm  that  provides  consulting  and  training  services  for 
public  safty  organisations  and  corporate  clients.  A 
farmer  Wisconsin  police  lieutenant,  he  bolds  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  human  resource  administration 
and  a master’s  in  criminal  justice.) 


sound  research,  it  nonetheless  falls  short  in 
providing  a well-defined  gap  analysis;  each 
theory  seemed  detached,  as  if  each  was  a 
stand-alone  applicadon.  Without  blending 
the  theories  into  one  package  one  could 
intxuavely  say  the  problem  would  most 
certainly  continue  to  exist. 

There  should  also  be  apprehension  over 
the  continued  use  of  SARA,  one  of  the 
methodological  linchpins  of  problem- 
oriented  policing.  The  text  clearly  states  that 
while  SARA  has  been  effective  in  many 
instances  it  “. . .often  fails  the  agencies  that 
use  it.”  What  is  the  failure  rate?  Based  on 
that  foilure  rate,  should  another  method  be 
aggressively  pursued?  What  will  it  take  in 
terms  of  recommendations  or  support  to 
pursue  an  alternative  to  SAR.\?  To  know  and 
understand  the  limitations  of  a particular 
tool  and  continue  to  use  it  sends  mixed 
signals,  not  only  to  the  officers  but  one,  can 
only  imagine,  to  the  public  as  well. 

One  should  also  question  the  supporting 
recommendation  that  states:  'TDevelop 
problem-based  scenarios  and  case  studies 
that  allow  recruits  to  apply  problem-solving 
skills  and  knowledge  of  diverse  populations." 
While  this  comes  across  as  being  effective  in 
reality,  how  effective  will  it  truly  be?  For  the 
recruit  to  pursue  this  effectively,  an  appropri- 
ate problem-solving  tool  would  have  to  be 
established-  Are  they  to  consider  SARA  as 
one  of  those  tools,  keeping  in  mind  that  its 
ineffectiveness  is  already  suspected?  Working 
through  a problem-based  curriculum  is  a 
great  idea  but,  if  the  problem-solving 
methodology  is  unsound,  then  of  what  value 
will  this  be  for  the  recruit,  or  for  that  matter 
the  department? 

The  preparation  of  the  book  should  have 
considered  a segmented  approach  to  this 
study.  Section  one,  for  example,  would 
identify  training  issues  and  concerns  and 
provide  recommendations  Section  two 
would  focus  its  attention  on  the 
department’s  restructuring  and  demonstrate 
how  this  will  assist  in  accomplishing  the 
training  objectives  previously  identified. 

While  this  text,  viewed  through  this 
reviewer’s  lens,  may  appear  to  be  on  the 
negative  side,  it  docs  demonstrate  knowl- 
edge-based theories  and  resolution  potenDal. 
The  content  provides  enough  information 
for  a well-versed  trainer  or  consultant  to 
understand  the  intent  of  the  information.  In 
its  totality,  one  can  assume,  the  study 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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Wasserman: 


The  chief's 


role  in  promoting  science  & tech 


By  Gordon  Wasserman 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  terrorist 
attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  was  to  turn  the 
spotlight  of  media  attention  onto  the  use  of 
science  and  technology  by  public  safety 
agencies.  But  as  those  m the  police  world 
know,  the  use  of  science  and  technology  to 
support  police  opera bons  is  a trend  that 
began  several  decades  ago.  Most  agencies, 
even  relatively  small  ones,  now  rely  on  a wide 
range  of  sophisticated  systems  and  equip- 
ment to  help  them  to  fight  crime  and 
respond  to  calls  for  service,  and  those 
agencies  that  are  too  small  to  manage  their 
own  scienofic  support  services  usually  have 
arrangements  with  neighboring  departments 
to  provide  whatever  help  is  necessary.  Just 
how  much  of  the  dramatic  fall  in  crime 
expenenced  by  most  large  cities  since  the 
mid-1990’s  IS  due  to  the  application  of 
science  and  technology  to  traditional  police 
work  IS  an  open  question,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  its  role  has  been  more  than 
margmal. 

Still,  most  police  agency  chiefs  feel 
uncomfortable  with  science  and  technology. 
Very  few  have  had  any  formal  training  in 
managing  them  or  expenence  of  using  them 
operationally-  Most  chiefs,  therefore,  tend  to 

(An  independent  consultant  spenalic^ng  in  the 
management  of  police  agfnaes,  especially  their 
scientific  and  technolo^cal  support  services,  Gordon 
Wasserman  was  Assistant  Undersecretary  of  State 
for  Police  Science  and  Technology  in  Britain  from 
1983  to  1995.  He  has  also  served  as  a top  aide  to 
the  police  commissioners  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  He  is  now  working  with  the  police 
departments  m Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Miami.) 


delegate  responsibdity  for  saence  and 
technology  to  subordinates. 

Doing  this  has  senous  negabve  conse- 
quences for  the  agencies  concerned. 
Decisions  about  what  systems  and  equip- 
ment to  buy  are  often  taken  with  More 
regard  to  economic  or  budgetary  consider- 
ations than  to  the  agency’s  underlying 
operational  needs  and  pnonbes.  At  the  same 
bme,  the  chief’s  lack  of  interest  encourages 
those  responsible  for  major  projects  to 
ignore  the  basic  rules  of  successful  project 
management.  As  a result,  science  and 
technology  projects  tend  to  sbp  well  beyond 
their  target  completion  dates,  overrun  tfiCir 
original  budget  limits  and  fail  to  deliver  the 


funcuonality  claimed  for  them.  Over  time, 
systems  and  equipment  tend  to  be 
underutilized  and  the  agency  is  infected  with 
widespread  cynicism  about  the  contnbuoon 
that  science  and  technology  can  make  toward 
imprdvirig  a police  departmenVs  fitint-finc 
cffecDveness  and  cffiaency  In  the  longer 
term,  the  agency  becomes  averse  to  any 
proposal  to  use  science  and  technology  for 
operational  support. 

This  situation  is  by  no  means  uruque  to 
police  agencies.  Countless  research  studies 
have  shown  that  m companies  where  the 
(.luef  executive  officer  has  no  personal 
iTiterest  in  science  and  technology  and  has 
delegated  responsibdity  for  them  to  subordi- 


nates, projects  fad  more  often  and,  what  is 
even  more  important,  the  company  fads  to 
achieve  the  compcUQve  advantage  it  had 
hoped  to  gam  fiom  its  scientiGc  and 
technological  mvestments.  On  the  other 
hand,  m companies  where  the  CEO  fakes  a 
direct  interest  m science  and  technology, 
individual  projects  tend  to  meet  theu  iniuat 
complebon  and  budgetary  targets  and  to 
deliver  important  competitive  advantages  (in 
terms  of  new  products  or  services  or  lower 
costs). 

The  fact  that  projects  arc  more  likely  to 
fad  when  the  top  person  m the  organization 
shows  a lack  of  mterest  m them  is  obvious 
Bur  what  is  parbcularly  baffling  in  the  police 
context  is  how  often  the  same  chiefs  who 
demand  the  very  highest  standards  when  it 
comes  to  police  discipline,  appearance  and 
operaDonal  performance,  and  insist  that  area 
commanders  should  be  held  accountable  for 
achicvmg  their  crime-reduebon  targets,  arc 
wdimg  to  accept  very  much  lower  standards 
of  performance  (and  the  lamest  of  excuses) 
from  those  who  manage  their  agency's 
saentific  and  technological  support  services, 
end  especially  from  those  who  manage  its 
major  mformation  technology  (IT)  projects 
Perhaps  it  is  because  these  chiefs  have  never 
managed  technology  projects  themselves  and 
ate  not  really  clear  about  what  the  job  entads. 
Why  else  would  they  not  want  to  hold  their 
project  managers  accountable  for  meeting 
targets  which  the  project  managers  them- 
selves have  set? 

Although  I would  be  the  bst  person  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  meeting  project 
targets,  there  is  a much  more  important 
reason  why  chiefs  should  take  a personal 
interest  in  scientific  and  technological 

Cootiaued  on  Page  14 
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Stewartstown’s  shame: 

Heroes,  villains  and  a chief’s  demotion 

“A  hero’s  welcome  is  what  former  pobce  chief  Brendan  McKeage 
deserved  upon  his  return  to  Stewartstown  after  serving  a year  in 
Iraq  with  the  National  Guard.  It  is  far  from  what  he  got.  In 
McKeage’s  absence,  selectmen  hired  a new  chief  — not  an  interim 
chief  to  fill  in  whde  McKeage  defended  his  country  overseas,  but  a 
permanent  replacement-  When  McKeage  returned,  the  selectmen 
said  he  could  rejoin  the  pobce  department,  but  only  as  a patrol- 
man. For  their  part,  the  selectmen  msist  they've  done  nothing 
illegal  in  giving  McKeage’s  job  away.  Their  focus  on  legabty  misses 
the  point,  however.  Legal  or  not,  what  they  did  was  wrong. 
McKeage  was  called  to  service  and  spent  a year  m a war  zone.  For 
selectmen  to  welcome  him  back  with  a demouon  indicates  a 
certain  cold-heartedness  on  their  part,  not  to  menoon  a lack  of 
respect  for  a man  who  nsked  his  bfe  to  protect  his  country.” 

— The  (Manchester,  N.H.)  Union  Leader,  Marsh  11 , 2005 

The  problems  with  fingerprints 

"When  the  FBI  husded  Pordand  lawyer  Brandon  Mayfield  off  to 
jail  on  charges  bnked  to  the  terror  bombing  m Madrid,  it  didn't  just 
rum  the  reputation  of  an  innocent  man.  It  also  shattered  an 
illusion  that  fingerprint  matches  arc  always  accurate.  In  fact,  the 
FBI's  top  fingerprint  experts  were  flat  wrong  m the  Mayfield  case 
— those  weren't  the  swirb  and  ndges  of  his  fingerprints  on  the 
plastic  bag  of  detonators  discovered  m a car  near  the  bombmgs 
that  killed  more  than  150  people.  Now,  six  months  later,  the 
research  arm  of  the  jusbee  Department  is  quicdy  scekmg  answers 
about  the  quabry  of  fingerpnnts  bfted  firom  crime  scenes,  how 
prmts  are  analyzed  and  how  the  compansons  made  by  exammers 
can  be  improved.  It’s  about  tunc.  For  years  top  cops,  prosecutors 
and  fingerprmt  experts  have  forcefully  rejected  any  suggesoon  that 


fingcrprii.;  compassons  are  anytiung  less  than  gospel.  Mayfield’s 
case  demonstrated  that  even  the  best  fingerprmt  experts  m the 
busmess  — the  exammers  at  die  FBI  lab  — can  produce  an 
mcorrect  match.  Fingerprmts  will  al'x^ys  be  powerful  tools  m 
cnmmal  mvesagaaons  The  quesaon  now  is  whether  their  accuracy 
rate  really  is  a match  with  their  long-standmg  reputation  as  the 
gold  standard  of  criminal  evidence  ” 

— The  (Portland,  On.)  Oregonian,  Marsh  5,  2005 

Halt  sale  of  stun  guns  until 
risk  issues  are  addressed 

"There  have  been  enough  questionable  deaths  related  to  the  use  of 
stun  guns  by  pobce  that  promotmg  the  sale  of  them  for  use  m the 
home  should  cause  senous  concerns.  The  stun  guns  have  been 
around  for  more  than  10  years,  but  one  of  the  leadmg  manufactur 
ers,  Taser  Internabonal,  has  begun  a major  ad  campiaign  to 
promote  its  new  $999  models  for  use  ui  the  home.  The  new 
models  arc  shaped  bkc  a gun,  so  «vc  pity  the  poor  person  who 
dunks  he  can  fend  off  someone  with  a stun-gun  that  could  be 
misuken  for  a real  gun.  Puttmg  such  weapons  m the  hands  of  the 
pubbe  could  be  an  mvitanon  for  disaster  for  mnocent  people,  too. 
We  can  just  sec  someone  horsmg  around  and  trying  a stun  gun  on 
a fhend  for  laughs.  Tlie  stun  guns  bemg  promoted  for  home  use 
are  less  powerful  than  those  sold  to  pobce,  but  they  still  involve  an 
electrical  charge' that  affects  the  central  nervous  system.  Stun  guns 
arc  weapons  best  left  m tlie  Lands  of  professionals  tramed  not 
only  m firmg  the  stun  guns,  but  m dealmg  with  unruly  people.  Stun 
guns  have  proven  less  lethal  than  guns  earned  by  pobce,  but  "less 
lethal"  isn’t  synonymous  with  “safe.”  All  stun  gun  sales  to  the 
pubbe  should  be  halted  until  they  can  be  deemed  safe,  not  anecdot- 
ally by  pobce  er> Taser  IntcrnauonaL  but  by  medical  experts 

— The  (Bloomington,  III.)  Pantaffopsh,  Feb.  25.  2005 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum  pagg  an 
those  of  tbe  contributing  writer  or  cartoonist,  or 
of  the  ongnal  source  newspaper,  and  do  not  rep- 
ment  an  off  do!  position  of  Lesw  Enforcement 
News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opinions  on  topi- 
cal  issues,  in  the form  of  letters  or  full-length  com- 
mentaries. Please  send  all  materials  to  tbe  editor 
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The  chief's  role  as  high-tech  advocate 
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support  services.  It  relates  to  both  the  role 
that  science  and  technology  now  play  in 
police  agencies  and  the  point  made  carher 
about  how  the  best  private-sector  CEOs  use 
science  and  technology  to  secure  competitive 
advantage  for  theu  compaiues. 

Other  than  personal  radius,  computers 
are  probably  the  most  s'aluablc  piece  of 
police  technology  of  the  20th  century, 
having  been  introduced  as  a way  of  saving 
money  by  eliminating  the  need  for  police 
ofhcers  and/or  civilians  to  undertake  clencal 
tasks  such  as  preparing  payrolls  and  answer- 
ing correspondence.  It  was  sensible,  there- 
fore, in  the  early  days  for  chiefs  to  delegate 
responsibility  for  this  technology  to  the  head 
of  administration,  as  he  was  best  pbccd  to 
decide  what  equipment  would  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  improving  efficiency 
— that  IS,  reducing  costs. 

But  science  and  technology  are  no  longer 
simply  tools  for  improving  efficiency  by 
saving  manpower.  Their  main  role  is  now  to 
enable  pobce  agencies  to  do  things  that  they 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  do,  no  matter 
how  much  manpower  they  had  available. 
DNA  analysis,  for  example,  makes  it  possible 
to  idenofy  a suspect  positively  from  eviden- 
tial materia]  that  would  have  been  useless  10 


"Only  the  chief  can  decide  which  of  the 
agency's  many  operational  objectives 
should  be  given  priority." 


years  ago.  Crime  scene  units  now  use 
equipment  that  enables  latent  fingerprints  to 
be  bfted  from  surfaces  where  they  arc 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  even  with  the  help 
of  Sherlock  Holmes’s  powerful  magrufying 
glass.  Once  Lfted  and  photographed,  these 
prints  can  now  be  compared  in  minutes 
against  databases  contains  tens  of  millions 
of  prints.  None  of  this  was  imaginable,  let 
alone  feasible,  30  years  ago. 

The  role  played  by  science  and  technol- 
ogy in  today’s  poLce  agencies  is  thus  very 
different  from  their  role  at  the  time  when 
most  of  today’s  chiefs  were  just  leaving  their 
police  academics.  Science  and  technology 
now  support  investigations,  improve 
response  to  the  public,  assist  in  traffic 
management,  facibtate  non-confronta  donal 
public  order  management,  permit  resources 
to  be  allocated  so  as  to  prevent  crime  most 
effectively  and,  in  their  newest  role,  prevent 
terronsm. 
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If  pobce  resources  were  unlimited, 
agencies  would  be  able  buy  the  equipment 
necessary  to  support  all  of  these  functions. 
In  these  circumstances,  my  case  for  chiefs 
taking  a personal  interest  m saence  and 
technology  would  be  far  less  convinemg.  But 
local  pobce  resources  have  been  very  limited 
in  recent  years  and  are  unlikely  to  be  any  less 
so  in  the  foreseeable  fimire.  Pobce  agencies, 
therefore,  have  to  make  difficult  choices  as 
to  which  products  to  buy  from  among  the 
vast  array  available.  As  different  types  of 
products  tend  to  support  different  aspects 
of  an  agency’s  opera  Qoiis,  the  deasion  to 
buy  a particular  piece  of  equipment  is  really 
a decision  to  provide  addidonal  support  to  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  agency’s  work,  and 
will  therefore  be  reflected  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  agency  as  a whole.  In  due 
course,  these  decisions  could  make  a real 
difference  in  how  well  the  agency  meets  its 
obiecQves  and  how  well  the  chief  is  thought 
to  be  doing. 

No  one  in  the  agency  has  a greater 
interest  in  these  choices  than  the  chief,  and 
no  one  is  better  placed  to  make  them.  Only 
the  chief  can  decide  which  of  the  agency’s 
many  operational  objectives  should  be  given 
prionty,  as  only  he  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  agency’s  overall  performance.  It  is 
only  the  chief  whose  job  is'on  the  bne. 

Sensible  chiefs  recognize  that  they  need 
advice  on  these  deasions.  They  need 
technical  advice  on  the  kinds  of  systems  and 
equipment  available  in  the  marketplace,  how 
much  each  costs,  how  rebable  it  is,  how  well 
It  fits  into  the  overall  technological  infra- 
structure of  the  agency,  the  city,  the  county 
and  perhaps  even  the  state.  They  also  need 
advice  as  to  the  contribution  that  pardcuUr 
systems  and  equipment  would  make  to  the 
agency  bi  terms  of  such  objectives  as 
reduced  crime,  increased  arrests,  fewer 
complaints  or  improved -traffic  flow. 

These  two  types  of  advice  are  very 
different  and  need  to  come  from  different 
parts  of  the  agency.  Technical  advice  is  the 
rcsponsibibty  of  the  agency’s  technology 
unit,  supplemented  as  necessary  by  expert 
consultants  and  others  such  as  neighbonng 
agenaes.  (The  best  chiefs  also  take  the 
trouble  to  become  informed,  by  attendmg 
professional  conferences  and  exhibitions,  as 
to  what  is  available,  what  other  forces  of 
similar  size  arc  using  and  how  pleased  they 


are  with  it.) 

Advice  about  the  operational  value  of 
new  systems  and  equipment,  however,  needs 
to  come  from  the  commanders  of  the 
operational  uruts  that  this  equipment  is 
meant  to  support.  Only  they  know  what  they 
need  to  do  their  jobs  better  and  what 
difference  a particular  piece  of  technology 
would  make.  For  this  reason,  they  must  be 
given  the  responsibility  for  makmg  the  case 
for  this  new  equipment  in  terms  of  im- 
proved performance,  and  then  held  account- 
able for  achieving  these  improvements  once 
the  equipment  has  been  installed. 

Too  often,  chiefs  who  have  no  interest  in 
science  and  technology,  and  who  have 
delegated  the  responsibility  for  them  to  their 
head  of  administration  or  specialist  technol- 
ogy unit,  look  to  these  individuals  for  both 
kinds  of  advice.  This  may  have  been  sensible 
when  technology  was  concerned  only  with 
administrative  efficiency,  but  that  is  no 
longer  the  case.  What  these  chiefs  fail  to 
appreciate  is  that  they  are  limiting  their 
agencies’  effectiveness  and  their  own  success. 
This  is  true  even  when  the  head  of  adminis- 
tration or  technology  is  a sworn  officer  with 
long  personal  experience  either  on  the  street 
or  as  an  investigator,  and  who  has  informed 
(if  often  outdated)  views  of  the  operational 
value  of  pardcular  systems  and  equipment. 
The  fact  remains  that  he  is  not  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  the  umt  which  the 
new  system  or  piece  of  equipment  will  be 
supporting.  Thus  it  is  not  his  business  to 
advise  the  chief  on  what  that  unit  needs. 

Most  chiefs,  even  those  who  command 
some  of  our  largest  agencies,  fail  to  under- 
stand the  full  implications  of  not  taking  a 
direct,  personal  interest  in  saence  and 
technology.  Most  don’t  appreciate,  for 
example,  how  often  those  responsible  for 
technology  take  upon  themselves,  without 
consultmg  operational  colleagues,  to  tell 
vendors  that  their  agencies  are  not  interested 
m a particular  new  information  system  or 
piece  of  equipment.  This  happens  all  the 
time  and,  each  time  it  does,  it  deprives  the 
agency  of  an  opportunity  to  improve  its 
performance  without  the  chief  being  given  a 
chance  even  to  consider  it. 

The  percentage  of  pobce  agency  budgets 
devoted  to  science  and  technology,  both  for 
new  systems  and  equipment  and  the 
maintenance  of  existing  ones,  will  continue 
to  increase  as  the  threats  facmg  these 
agencies  increase.  To  ensure  that  this  money 
IS  used  most  effectively,  chiefs  must  take  a 
personal  interest  in  how  it  is  spent.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  technologists  themselves,  but 
they  must  appreciate  the  importance  of 
science  and  technology  to  the  success  of 
their  agencies. 


The  LAPD's  roadmap 
to  21st  century  policing 
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contains  individualized  information  and  data 
worthy  of  taking  the  recommendations  and 
implementing  them. 

The  study  identified  the  need  for  depart- 
ment-wide consistency,  which  is  vitally 
important.  Whether  the  agency  is  addressing 
new  recruit  training,  continuing  education 
programs  or  instructor  performance  criteria, 
they  all  require  straightforward  evaluation 
and  a rationale  that  embraces  all  functions 
within  the  department. 

This  particular  study  is  one  the  L.APD 


must  seriously  consider.  There  is  always  a 
continuing  need  to  enhance,  modify  and 
strengthen  an  existing  program.  It  is 
imperative  to  safeguard  the  department,  and 
the  commuruty,  from  errors  occurring  during 
the  course  of  duty.  The  most  effective  way 
to  accompbsh  this  is  through  training. 

Continuous  follow-up  and  reevaluatida 
of  any  program  is  critical  to  the  program’s 
success.  If,  uideed,  the  L,\PD  implements  a 
fair  portion  of  the  recommendations,  the 
agency  will  stand  ready  to  move  forward  into 
the  uncertainty  of  tomorrow. 
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LEN  interview : Fargo  Chief  Chris  Magnus 
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through  planning  and  foresight  and  a lot  of 
^ support  from  our  elected  officials.  We  were 
able  to  not  only  combine  our  dispatch 
operations  into  a kind  of  regional  dispatch 
consortium  or  authority,  but  also  to  get  a 
free-standing,  separate  location,  which  we’d 
always  thought  was  key.  You  know,  away 
from  either  one  of  our  departments,  to  get 
out  of  this  turf  issue:  ‘'Well,  okay,  it’s  a free- 
standing authonty,  but  it’s  really  a Fargo 
pobce  thing  because  it’s  in  the  Fargo  Pobce 
Department.”  We  wanted  to  get  away  from 
that  We  took  a location  that  happened  to  be 
in  downtown  Fargo,  m the  Renaissance 
Zone,  an  old  factory  building  that  was  being 
converted  into  very  contemporary,  very  cool 
offices  and  condos,  and  got  a sigmficant  spot 
on  the  second  floor.  The  building’s  incred- 
ible — it’s  like  a fortress,  but  it’s  also  really 
nice.  We  moved  our  dispatch  operations  out 
of  the  respective  basements  and  put  them 
into  this  new  facibty.  We  hued  a director,  and 
we  have  a board  that’s  made  up  of  chiefs  and 
shenffs  from  the  participating  entities  and 
the  fire  and  EMS  personnel  as  well.  We  set 
up  three  standmg  committees  relating  to 
personnel,  finance  and  operations  to  try  to 
find  ways  to  do  some  new  things,  which 
we’ve  done.  We  actually  have  a pay-for- 
petformance  or  ment  pay  structure. 

We  have  probably  some  of  the  most 
mnovadve  technology  around  for  dispatch- 
ing and  records  management  sharing  — 
because  we  wanted  to  get  beyond  doing  )ust 
dispatch  functions,  records  management  is 
really  where  it’s  at.  We  have  one  of  the  best 
records  management  systems  around  that  is 
shared  by  the  participating  (unsdicdons.  It’s 
been  in  place  now  for  about  two  years  and  is 
wotkmg  weU.  Frankly,  that  level  of  coopera- 
tion has  enabled  us  to  be  one  of  the 
recipients  of  the  COPS  office’s  interoperable 
radio  communications  grants.  We’re  putting 
around  $8  miUion  toward  having  a fully 
interoperable  communicauons  network  that 
will  serve  both  sides  of  the  nver:  Cass  and 
Clay  counues.  I don’t  think  we  would  ever 


have  been  able  to  get  that  grant,  or  imple- 
ment It  successfully,  without  having  that 
track  record  of  regional  cooperation  related 
to  the  dispatch  center.  It’s  our  pnde  and  joy; 
It’s  very  cool. 

Collaborative  security 

LEN:  Is  Far^  doin^  atything  unusual  with  rtgard 
to  counterterrorism  and  the  relative^  new  ^stem  of 
homeland  securi^  terronsm  alerts? 

MAGNUS:  To  be  honest  with  you,  it  comes 
back  once  again  to  community  pobcing.  This 
IS  why  these  cuts  in  the  COPS  grant  pro- 
gram, and  why  any  agency  that  says  they’re 
shifting  resources  from  community  pobcing 
to  homeland  security  is  being  short-sighted 
at  best,  and  really  negbgent  at  worst. 
Whatever  information  we  might  learn  about 
things  going  on  in  the  community  that  are  a 
threat  to  the  residents  of  the  state,  or  for 
that  matter  of  the  country,  that’s  going  to 
come  as  a result  of  relationships  that  are 
built  between  people  who  bve  here  and  law 
enforcement.  We  ate  not  one  of  those 
departments  that  say  we  have  to  cut  back  on 
community  pobcing  in  order  to  deal  with 
homeland  security,  because  as  we  see  it, 
homeland  security  is  at  its  core  all  about 
relationship  building  and  community 
pobcing,  The  stronger  the  relationship 
between  law  enforcement  and  citizens,  the 
more  likely  we  are  going  to  get  tips  about 
situations  that  could  turn  out  to  be  problem- 
atic. the  mote  bkely  that  we’re  going  to  know 
what’s  going  in  communities  where  there  is  a 
breakdown  in  trust  and  confidence  in 
estabbshed  authority  of  government  and  law 
enforcement,  and  the  more  effective  we're 
going  to  be  in  responding  to  any  threat  that 
might  impact  our  commuruty,  even  if  it 
comes  from  outside  the  community  Again, 
one  officer  per  thousand?  1 mean,  come  on. 
We’ve  got  to  have  the  support  of  a strong 
network  of  volunteers  and  citizens  who  are 
wilbng  to  work  with  us  if  any  kind  of  threat 
should  impact  our  communit}’.  That's  our 


focus  tight  now;  it’s  not  about  building 
bunkers  and  throwing  money  away  on 
unnecessary  equipment.  Sure,  we  all  need  to 
do  vulncrabibty  and  threat  assessment  kinds 
of  things,  but  I thmk  it’s  mote  about 
collaboration,  information  sharing  and  good 
communication.  « 

The  power  of  reputation 

LEN:  You  came  up  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Police  Department.  Before  you  left, 
as  a captain,  you  were  being  touted  locolfy  as  a rising 
star.  What  kind  of  onus  does  that  place  on  you? 
How  do  you  Itve  stp  to  that? 

MAGNUS:  Like  they  say,  all  pobocs  is  local; 
well,  all  law  enforcement  is  local.  Whatever 
credibibty  I had  based  on  my  work  as  an 
officer  and  coming  up  through  the  ranks  in 
Lansing,  that  may  be  enough  to  get  you 
through  the  door  in  a new  department,  but 
ultimately  you  have  to  cstabbsh  your  own 
ciedibibty  and  reputation  based  on  wherever 


Continued  from  Page  1 

tesdfy  at  Icgislauve  heatings,  but  department 

pobey  is  generally  not  to  invesagate  identity 

theft-crimes,  Colbns  told  Law  Enforcement 

News. 

“They  are  too  time-consuming,  too 
difficult  to  solve  relative  to  other  crimes,  and 
pobce  lack  the  resources  — the  manpower 
and  training  on  how  to  investigate  ID  theft 
enmes,”  she  said.  “In  fact,  the  lack  of 
resources  for  training  is  the  primary  reason 
law  enforcement  lacks  knowledge  of 
legislation  such  as  FACTA.” 

A new  inioanve  unveiled  last  month  by 
Ohio  Attorney  General  Jim  Petro  is  a model 
that  is  proving  popular  with  state  officuls 
and  lawmakers. 

Under  the  program,  victims  apply  for  a 
document  known  as  an  Identity  Theft 
\'cnfication  Passport  card  at  the  same  time 
that  they  fib  out  a pobce  report.  The  report 
and  the  appbcation  are  sent  directly  to 
Petro's  office.  Victims  must  prove  theu 
identity  has  been  used  for  an  unauthorized 
purpose,  such  as  setting  up  a bank  account. 
After  venficanon,  a card  with  a photo  of  the 
victim  and  a digitized  fingerprint  and 
signature  will  be  issued. 

',‘With  the  increase  in  instapccs  of  identity 
theft  and  fraud,  the  law  enforcement 
community  must  take  a leading  role  m 
helping  citizens  reclaim  their  identities,” 

Petro  told  biz.yahoo.com  "After  a citizen 
becomes  a victim  of  idenaty  theft,  their 
idenoty,  crecbbibty.  and  often  credit  must  be 
restored.” 

The  card  wdl  show  only  the  photograph, 
but  pobce  can  veafy  the  fingerprint  and 
signature  by  calling  a special  phone  number 
set  up  by  the  attorney  general’s  office,  or  by 
logging  onto  the  Ohio  Law  Enforcement 
Gateway  database. 

Petro  said  he  intends  for  law  enforcement 
to  use  the  informaoon  on  the  document  to 
help  people  re-e$tabbsh  the  umquc  bnk  to 
theu  idenQQes  Passports  like  these  wUl  also 
aid  in  pobce  investigations  by  clearing 
innocent  victims  whose  identities  have  been 
used  in  some  cases  to  commit  violent 
offenses. 


you’re  at.  it’s  "what  have  you  done  for  me 
lately?”  and  “what  arc  you  about  now?”  I 
don’t  think  there's  much  mileage  to  be 
gained  from  any  reputation,  unless  maybe  it’s 
a really  bad  one.  I fear  that  there  arc 
probably  a lot  of  officers  in  our  department 
who  can’t  imagine  me  as  a real  cop  — it  kind 
of  goes  with  the  terntory,  being  a chief 
sometimes,  espccuUy  if  you  have  not  come 
up  through  the  local  ranks.  So  it’s  tough 
when  you  try  to  make  changes  or  sell  a new 
idea  or  concept,  to  get  people  to  see  that  you 
didn’t  just  think  it  up  from  the  standpoint  of 
what’s  best  for  the  bureaucracy,  or  how  do 
we  reduce  babibty,  or  how  this  fits  into  one 
pobdcal  agenda  or  another,  but  that  you 
really  are  trying  to  approach  things  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  works,  what’s  going  to 
help  keep  officers  safe,  how  we  can  be  as 
effective  as  possible  in  doing  our  job  and 
catching  the  bad  guys  and  preparing  for  the 
future.  That’s  a battle  that  I think  chiefs  fight 
every  day,  regardless  of  what  city  they’re  in 
or  how  large  your  department  is.  I enjoy  it 


"Law;  enforcement  must 
take  a leading  role  in 
helping  citizens  reclaim 
their  identities." 

— Ohio  Attorney  General  Jim  Petro 

The  first  identity-theft  card  program  was 
launched  in  2003  by  Vugmia  Attorney 
General  Jerry  W Kilgore  for  that  very 
purpose.  In  one  case,  a Smithfield  man 
named  Angel  Gonzalez  had  his  identity 
stolen  by  someone  who  went  on  to  use  it  to 
commit  drug  crimes.  Gonzalez  was  picked 
up  in  2002  by  state  and  federal  pobce  on  a 
Las  Vegas  fugitive  warrant  that  desenbed 
him  as  armed  and  dangerous  [See  LEN, 

Sept  15-31,2003.) 

A New  Mexico  bill  that  will  create  a 
passport  program  as  well  as  toughen 
penalnes  for  identity  theft  cleared  the  state 
House  in  March. 

The  document  would  be  issued  to  victims 
after  they  have  acquired  cither  a pobce 
report  of  an  affidavit  they  can  download 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  Web 
site  A judge  may  then  issue  an  order 
certifying  they  are  "factually  innocent  ” Their 
persona]  identification  information  would  be 
removed  from  court  records. 

Sam  Thompson,  pubbe  information 
officer  for  the  office  of  Anorncy  General 
Pamela  Madnd,  said-victims  were  given  a 
choice  between  an  affidavit  and  a pobce 
report  because  the  state  had  problems 
getting  law  enforcement  agencies  to  take 
identity  theft  reports. 

Contacting  credit  bureaus  to  put  a fraud 
alert  on  accounts  is  something  that  victims 
must  do  quickly,  Thompson  told  LEN,  but  it 
should  not  come  first 

'The  first  step  should  be  a pobce  report. 

I think  if  this  new  law  passes,  we’re  going  to 
have  to  come  up  with  more  of  an  integrated 
effort  among  law  enforcement  in  the  area  of 
identity  theft,”  she  said.  "I  don’t  think  there 
has  been  an  integrated  approach  in  Nev.- 
Mexico.” 


Support  college  education 
for  Improving  policing; 

Join  PACE— FREE! 

[Non-profit  donations  requestedJ 

PACE  — the  Police  Association  for  College 
Education  — is  a nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to 
improving  policing  by  achieving  a nationwide,  universal 
minimum  educational  level  of  a four-year  college  degree  for 
officers,  as  recommended  by  six  national  commissions  and 
the  federal  courts. 

You  are  invited  and  encouraged  to  join  in  this  important 
national  movement.  To  learn  more,  contact: 

Police  Association  for  College  Education,  Inc. 

12506  N.  Valley  Ct.,  Oak  Hill,  VA  20171 
Tel.:  (703)  476-9677. 

E-mail:  loumayo@police-association.org 

Web:  www.police-association.org 

Now  available 

“Successful  Strategies  for  Recruiting 
College-Degreed  Officers" 


States  steer  policing 
into  identity-theft  battle 
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What  They 
Are  Saving: 


“If  they  really  want  to  increase  the  pool  and  make  law-  enforcement  attractive,  then  raise  the^^ 

entry-level  pay Let*s  not  low-er  the  standards  we’re  trying  to  establish  for  the  profession. 

— Seu>  Mextiv  State  Pohet  Chttf  Carhs  KUldonado,  naetmi  to  U^iiktmn 
that  would  reduce  the  number  of  colle^  hours  reejuired/or  entry  Uxtl  State  Police  officers..  (Story.  Pa^e  S.) 


